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How you can make the war end 


6 MONTHS SOONER 


ID you ever face the sobering thought that 
your country may not win this war? Victory 
will go to the side with the most tanks, planes, 
guns and shells—and so far the enemy has more 
than we. America can and will win if we make up 


that lack—in time. 


The weapons of war are made on machine tools, 
and tool production has been trebled. But tools 
can’t make guns. Only the men who use the tools 


can do that. 


If there could be a 10% increase in the out- 
put of each man who makes machine tools, and 
each man who uses them to make war goods, both 
problems which threaten America (quantity and 
time) would be solved. More war goods more 
quickly from the tools we have... more tools... 
more war goods more quickly from them... it’s 
enough to assure victory, and bring it at least 6 


months, perhaps years, nearer. 


Some social theorizers say that if American 
workmen speeded up, they’d work themselves out 
of a job that much sooner. Yes, the speed-up we're 
suggesting would work them out of a job—the 
job of slaving for German and Jap masters at 10c 
an hour. And it’s the on/y way they can escape that 


job—and keep the free one they've got now. 


You CAN Turn IT BETTER, FASTER. FoR LESS 


... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Mcre Important Than Price 


Abolition of competitive bidding on 
all war contracts—soon to be enforced 
by 1 formal directive from Nelson—now 
js accepted as an indispensable prelim- 
inary to any system of planned procure- 
ment, aimed at maximum production. 
No planning of war production can be 
effective while the single criterion of 
low price governs the placement of con- 
tracts. Nelson sees competitive bidding 
as the alibi for bad planning. 


Invitation to Investigation 


he Army and Navy have had a some- 
what restricted power to negotiate con- 
tracts since 1940, and all bars were low- 
ered in the War Powers Act of last De- 
cember. But, even though the red tape 
has been reduced, competition remains 
the rule. 

Most procurement officers are per- 
petually conscious of the post-war con- 
gressional investigations. As long as 
they make awards to the low bidder, no- 
body can ever question their motives. 
To get around this paralyzing fear, 
Nelson is going to transfer from the 
Army and Navy to WPB the main re- 
sponsibility for prices charged in war 
contracts. 

The real assignment of Purchases Di- 
rector MacKeachie and his staff is to go 
to jail for their country—or at least spend 
the rest of their lives before investigat- 
ing committees. 


Price Comes Last, Not First 


Under the new purchasing procedure, 
procurement officers are to place con- 
tracts with an eye almost solely on maxi- 
mum production. 

Before award, the contracts will be 
reviewed by a procurement policy unit 
which already ies been set up in the 
Navy and soon will be in the Army. This 
review is to check on the economy of 
the specifications and general compli- 
ance with purchasing policy. The con- 
tract, or a letter of intent, is then signed, 
even though some of the financial ques- 
tions are still open. 

Only after the contract has been 
placed will price get much attention. 
The reasonableness of the cost and 
profit figures will be reviewed after the 
fact by the War Production Board. Each 
contract will contain a_re-negotiation 
clause. If prices:look too high or too low 
initially or in the light of later experi- 
ence, they will be brought up for re- 
consideration. Thus, to a degree, every 
contract becomes a cost-plus contract. 
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New Principles Are Set 


If the criterion of cost is abandoned 
in placing war orders, other criteria for 
choosing contractors must be provided. 
So Nelson’s first procurement directive 
will be followed by a series of others 
laying down policy. Among the rules 
to be established: 

(1) Preference will be given to the 
contractor who already has the largest 
part of the tools and plant needed to 
execute the contract. Besides relieving 
the pressure on new tools, this rule is 
relied on to force really widespread sub- 
contracting, because the facilities for 
any subcontracts which a firm has lined 
up will be counted in with its own. 

(2) Contracts for commercial and 
semi-commercial items will be placed 
with small or single-line firms, those out- 
fits which have a harder time converting 
to munitions. 

Where whole _ industries—garment 
manufacture, for instance—cannot be 
effectively converted to munitions, the 
usual procedure will be to distribute 
government work more or less evenly. 
In some cases, plants located in de- 
pressed areas will get preference. Con- 
centration of semi-commercial work in 
a few plants will not be tried until next 
fall when an acute labor shortage is 
expected. 


Civilian Commissars 


To lay down new general principles 
on procurement is easy enough. To en- 
sure cooperative compliance and close 
day-by-day contact between the con- 
tract-letting agencies and the facilities- 
planning work of the War Production 
Board, something more is needed. 

Nelson’s expedient here is a system 
ef economic commissars. A civilian rep- 
resentative of WPB will work with every 
major procurement officer. ‘Technically, 
these men will be assistants, but their 
ready access to Nelson’s ear will give 
them broad powers. 

A. J. Browning and Frank Folsom 
are the top commissars in the Army and 
Navy (BW-—Feb7’42,p7), and James 
McPherson, a deputy to MacKeachie, 
does essentially the same job in Treas- 
ury Department procurement. But the 
system will extend much farther than 
this, with civilian assistants appointed to 
all important officers in the supply arms 
and services. 


Nothing Ahead of Planes 


Donald M. Nelson’s assignment of an 
A-l-a priority to aircraft manufacture is 


the first step in a general restudy of re 
lationships among the various weapons 
in the production program. Increasing 
scarcities of material are making the d« 
cision as to priority among planes, tanks, 
battleships, etc., a vital one (BW—Keb 
7°42,p5), and Civilian Nelson is taking 
the decision away from the service big 
wigs on the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. 

In an effort to salve the feclings of 

the Munitions Board, Nelson dismissed 
his action as a move to make the plane 
builders feel good. Actually, the promo 
tion from A-l-c to A-l-a makes a tre 
mendous difference in machine 
which may be obtained, by and large, 
only in the highest priority ratings. It 
also makes a considerable difference in 
a multitude of gadgets and accessories, 
and will importantly improve relations 
with subcontractors. 
e Dreadnaughts ?—The record of the 
past few months is going to make it 
hard for the battleship admirals to prove 
their case to a civilian. 


Nelson Ends Another Fight 


WPB officials are tight-lipped, but ac 
credited reports are that Donald Nelson, 
vexed by obstructive tactics, intervened 
in the dispute over Pacific Coast iron 
and steel expansion. Orders have been 
given for erection of a 1,200-ton blast 
furnace under the sponsorship of Henry 
J. Kaiser. A separate unit, apart from 
any existing steel plant, it will obtain 
iron ore from California’s Fagle Moun 
tain and coke from the ovens of the 
Columbia Steel Co. at Provo, Utah. 

Steel interests are said to have op 
posed the building of the furnace, but 
Kaiser, tough and persistent, took the 
squabble to Nelson and bagged the job 


tools 


Lewis Ready to Bow Out 


Government and labor officials are 
getting set to roll with the punch which 
John L. Lewis is expected to deliver 

When the miners’ boss saw his 
labor peace plan (BW—Jan.24'42,p15 
aborted. by some dexterous White 
House hatcheting he concluded that his 
future in the established labor move 
ment was none too rosy. It became, 
then, simply a question of time befor 
the C.1.0.’s founder took his powerful 
United Mine Workers Union out of the 
C.1.O. That time is now almost at 
hand. And when the miners leave the 
C.1.0. they'll be traveling in their own 
direction for they will not be returning 
to the A.F.L. 

The leave-taking will be attended by 
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“‘TO PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE, TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFAR®:E:’: 


Reykjavik off the port bow! 


— somewhere at sea, a man 
stands on the bridge of a freighter with 
the life line of a nation in his hands. 


He is straining his eyes for sight of 
one of those islands which are our coun- 
try’s first line of defense. To these islands 
must be transported huge quantities of 
munitions and food. And the only an- 


swer is ships, ships, and more ships. 


How is America meeting this tre- 
mendous responsibility? You'll get a 
fair idea at such great factories as the 
Westinghouse plant where the machinery 
to drive many of those supply ships is 
being built, or at the huge Westing- 
house-operated Maritime Commission 
plant which is now being erected along- 
side it. 


The “know how” that works 
24 hours a day 


There, in these factories is a dramatic 
example of how Westinghouse “know 


how” is doing a job for National Defense. 


6 


What is this “know how’’? It is the 
ability to get things done in the best 
possible way—learned in building prod- 
ucts for the general welfare and now 
used in building materials for the com- 
mon defense. 


The same skill and ingenuity that 
are building those turbines for the mer- 
chant fleet, not iong ago built more effi- 
cient electric refrigerators and washing 
machines. Again, the research skill that 


developed intricate new radio equip- 
ment has found ways of utilizing that 


equipment in important defense work. 


At 17 Westinghouse Divisions, and in 
the plants of more than 300 sub-contrac- 
tors, our energies are almost exclusively 
turned to the creation of $400,000,000 
worth of defense materials. It’s our way 
of speeding the day when our “know 
how” will be serving you again—in the 
home, the farm, and the factory. 


Westinghouse 


For the Common Defense 
Bomb fuses 
Navy ship turbines and 
for planes gears 


Armor-piercing shot 
Seadrome lighting equipment 


Naval Ordnance 
Airplane generators 
Lighting equipment 


For the General Welfare 


Street Lighting 
Electric Irons 


Generators 
Electric Refrigerators 


Motors and Controls 
Stokers 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Copr. 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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the kind of pyrotechnical publicity dis- 
pla: for which Lewis is famous. Among 
the reasons he will offer for the break 
js that the labor movement as now con- 
stit'ted is “a political company union.” 


Labor Regimentation Nears 


Remember the signs pointing at in- 
evitability of labor allocation and strict 
regulation of the labor market? ‘There 
was, first, the evidence of shortage in im- 
a ant job categories (BW—Dec.13’41, 

), then the federalizing of the public 
T ployment service (BW—Dec.27'41,p 
16), then the employment service’s set- 
ting of priority ratings on job placements 
(B\W—Feb.7°42,p5), and now it all 
comes a big stride closer with the an- 
nouncement that Selective Service, at 
U.S. Employment Service’s behest, will 
send out detailed “vocational experi 
ence” ’ questionnaires to every one of the 

5,000,000 draft registrants who have 
not been called into service. 

‘To make labor allocation an accom- 
plished fact, only one more preliminary 
remains: appointment of an American 
Bevin armed with full authority. Sidney 
Hillman is conceded an inside track on 
the job, mainly because he’s Roosevelt's 
labor man. But, in addition, the A.F.L. 
and C.1.O., whose approval is going to 
be solicited, can’t think of anybody 
they’d favor more—or dislike less. 


Moving in on Mail Order 


Ihe National Labor Relations Board 
this week was preparing to certify 
C.1.0.’s United Retail and Wholesale 
Employees as exclusive bargaining agent 
in Montgomery Ward’s giant Chicago 
mail-order plant. The certification is the 
result of a collective bargaining poll 
which the C.I.O. carried by a vote of 
2,361 to 1,245. 

Victory in this poll takes the C.1.O. 

into the heart of the mail-order field, 
and U.R.W.E.’s president, Samuel 
Wolchok, will be trying to negotiate 
a “model contract” when he meets with 
company representatives next month. 
Montgomery Ward has some 65,000 
employees nationally and every one ‘3 
them, plus Sears, Roebuck’s 75,000, 
going to be a target for C.1.O. lane 
izers from now on. 
e Example—U.R.W.E. has long consid- 
ered Ward’s president, Sewell Avery, 
the Henry Ford of mail order. It hopes 
now that he will keep the comparison 
alive and accept unionism without any 
reservations. 


Labor Leaders’ Draft Status 


Labor-relations work by management, 
labor, and government personnel con- 
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stitutes ground for draft deferment—in 
individual cases only. This is the advice 
to local draft boards by selective service 
officials, who are compelled repeatedly 
to insist that the law does not permit 
blanket deferment of men in this or any 
other activity. 

lhe test to be applied by local draft 
board in each case is (1) whether the 
job is necessary to successful prosecution 
of the war, and (2) whether a particular 
individual is essential to the job. 


Taxes Still Hang Fire 


I'he repeatedly delayed tax hearings 
now are tentatively scheduled to begin 
in a week or ten days, but may not actu- 


ally get under way until after Mar. 15. 
Congressional tax committee members 
would like to see the reaction to last 
year’s income-tax increases. Also they 
still must raise the debt limit (cover 
The Treasury optimistically expects 
that substantial agreement with con 
gressional tax leaders as to the major fea 
tures of the tax program can be reached 
quickly. Up to now, after more than 
two months of wrangling with congres 
sional experts, only about $1,000,000, 
000 of the $7,000,000,000 tax bill is 
“set” —mostly loophole-plugging, includ 
ing such things as mandatory joint re 
turns for husbands and wives and the 
shifting of alimony “income’”’ for tax pu 
poses from ex-husbands to ex-wives. The 


Donald M. Nelson is standing 
four-square behind his dollar-a-year 
men. In doing so, he has issued a 
new set of rules to govern them, and 
enforcement of these rules becomes a 
job for his personal assistant, Sidney 
J. Weinberg. 

Nelson stoutly believes WPB 
needs the dollar-a-year men. They 
have the know-how; they speak the 
language of industry. They will stay 
as long as they do an effective job. 

Safeguards thrown around their 
employment are designed to give the 
public confidence in the dollar-a-year 
system. The new Nelson order stipu- 
lates that a dollar-a-year man can be 
employed only in a job requiring ex- 
pert knowledge, cannot pass on mat- 
ters affecting his own firm, must earn 
at least $5,600 in civil life. 

Weinberg has the background for 
bossing the dollar-a-vear men. An 
investment banker, he is one of sev- 
eral prominent men (along with Nel- 
son himself, and William L. Batt, 
director of WPB’s Materials Divi- 
sion) who, prior to the war, consti- 
tuted the “Business Reserve Corps,” 
represented by the Commerce De- 
partment’ s Business Advisory Coun- 
cil. This council in its heyday, like 
the WPB today, was designed to pro- 
mote the smoothest possible relations 
between government and industry. 

Nelson, from the moment he first 
joined OPM, has been strong for this 
government-industry liaison idea to 
synchronize the huge defense pur- 
chases with industry’s operations. 
When he became chief of OPM’s 
Purchases Division, he brought 
Weinberg to Washington as his 
assistant (BW—May10’41,p63) to 
help with the program. 


Weinberg Bosses $1-a-Year Men 


OPM’s reorganization along com 
modity lines—same basic structure 
as the present setup of the War Pro 
duction Board—last June saw estab 
lishment of direct contact between 
the commodity units and the indus 
tries most interested. This was don¢ 
by means of industry advisory com 
mittees. 

In charge of the formation of thes« 
committees was Weinberg. As chicf 
of the Bureau of Clearance, he put 
his boundless energy behind creating 
an effective mechanisin for collective 
consideration of an industry's wat 
problems as they arose. When Ne! 
son recently selected Weinberg as 
his personal assistant, Weinberg left 
behind a going concern, now identi 
fied as the Bureau of Industry Ad 
visory Committees and roster of 
47 committees (page 18). 


The reliability of Willson Industrial 
Goggles and Respirators is the 
result of technical knowledge and 
experience gathered over 70 years 
of continuous service to industry. 


S 


The Willson Safety Service Representotive 
in your locality offers you the benefit of 
our safety experience in solving your eye pro- 
tective and respiratory protection problems. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS | 


| ordered all beverage distillers to produce 


DOUBLE 


‘ 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


REA 


the 
| profits taxation, withholding taxes, and 
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remainder of the tax program embraces 
most controversial issues—excess- 


sales taxes. 

e@ Axing Profits—Decision .of the Su- 
preme Court exonerating Bethlehem 
Steel of unjustified profits on World 
War contracts will support ‘Treasury's 
drive for heavier excess-profits taxes. 


| Relief for Auto Dealers? 


The Treasury is being urged to es- 
tablish a general policy permitting the 
tight-frozen auto dealers to defer pay- 
ment of income taxes. Under a hardship 
clause permitting six-month postpone- 
ments, a good many dealers are getting 
relief from their local collectors. Hope 
is that this will be established as uni- 
form practice by federal action. 

Meanwhile, some suecess is being had 
in getting states to remit taxes. Georgia 
legislation, for instance, has taken half 
the occupational tax off auto dealers. 

These are interim measures. For the 


| long haul dealers are relying on a bill 
| expected to come out of Senator Mur 

| ray’s small-business committee. ‘This bill 
| would direct 


some federal agency to 
take over frozen stocks of cars (or any 


other goods, such as refrigerators, which 


| may be stockpiled for rationing, page 


14), would put a moratorium on dealers’ 
mortgages, and would provide for court 


readjustment or cancellation of leases. 


| Quicker Action on Fraud Cases 


Creation of a War Frauds Unit in the 
Department of Justice is primarily an ad- 
ministrative measure. It recognizes both 
the increasing number of fraud charges 
arising out of war contracts and the sub- 
stantial volume of cases to be expected 
now that both price and priority regula- 
tions are (or soon will be) backed by 
criminal penalties. 

Fowler Hamilton, chief of the new 
unit, is a long-time New Dealer who 
has been working under ‘Thurman Ar- 
nold in the Antitrust Division. Hamil- 
ton’s prime job will be so to set up the 


| machinery that cases of fraud on war 


contracts don’t get bogged down in gen- 
eral departmental business. ‘The Justice 


| Department doesn’t want another ex- 
| perience of litigating one war while it 


fights the next. 


Liquor May Get Reprieve 


There may be no shortage of blended 
whiskey and gin after all. When OPM 


high-proof alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses only, it looked as though there 
would be no more blending alcohol 
available when current stocks ran out 


(BW—Jan.17'42,p22). The Alcoho 
Unit is now considering an amend 
to its regulations to permit clarific 
of low-proof alcohol with activate: 
bon, as well as “whiskey, brand 
other spirits now in storage, which 
distilled at relatively high-proof.’ 
@ Would Avert Shortage—Distiller: 
would be enabled to use some of 
low-proof production as blending 
hol; and if WPB accepts the indu 
offer of all of its low-proof capacit 
industrial alcohol production, son 
the five-year reserve of whiskey « 
be “converted” into blending alc 
With the reprieve granted rum, pei 
ting production on a 90% basi 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Island 
(BW—Feb.14'42,p40), this would 
off any chance of a distilled spirits short 
age of any kind for several years. 


REA Loses— or Maybe Wins 


Rural Electrification Administrat 
has been building a duplicating ti 
mission network in ‘Texas in violation 
of priorities regulations, but some | 
of the work are so nearly finished t 
REA may complete those segment 
about 50% of the total scheme. ‘I 
is the gist of WPB’s first “‘crackdow 
in a case involving breach of the 
agency's decree of last December fi 
moratorium on duplicating utility 
struction by public or private interest 

REA’s co-op customers who won't 

reached as a result of curtailment of 
the line.construction are to get REA 
energy over existing utility lines, ai 
any surplus generation from REA’s 
power source, Possum Kingdom Dan 
is ordered shipped to West Texas { 
making magnesium. 
@ Rebound—REA Administrator Slat 
tery beat WPB’s press release of the 
decision with his own interpretation 
that REA had been vindicated, would 
proceed henceforth to trim its progran 
to WPB specifications. 


Capital Gains and Losses 


Office of Price Administration is wise 
to several retail grocers in a Massachu 
setts town who laid in a small stock « 
charcoal so that, as fuel dealers, they 
would be eligible for tires. 

Inkling: Advertisers will be asked t 
use more black and white. Red and bhi 
are running short because cadmium 
needed for metal plating. Methyl violet 
inks also, because the basic materials go 
into “powders” for guns. The sam 
thing goes for chrome yellow and 
chrome green. Chromium is needed ir 
steel production. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 


AE i 9 ee ee ee 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). 


Electric Power Output (million’ kilowatt-hours) 


Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 2.0.00... ccc ceccecececceeeees 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). . 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... ... 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 


ee i ic bk ewan ns 


Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
$Finished Steel Composite (Steel, tom)... . 2... cece cece ec en eens 


+Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2.2.0.2... ccc cence csccess 
Te ee ee) ee err 
Se ils IT I PII, OD. sn 5 5 ok secs cccosscosccescsescnees 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.0. e cece eee e eee 
tWool Tops (New York, Ib.)................ 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 0000 cee ceeeeeees 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). . 


a eae enan dats Sea awe 


U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .... 
RS ee ere 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).......... ms 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, oe member banks 
banks (Wednesday series)..................... 


Excess Reserves, all mem 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


* Preliminary, week ended February 14th. 


+ Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*169.9 


96.2 
29,830 
$25,648 
3,422 
4,079 
1,793 


84 
47 
$5,448 
$11,319 
+20% 
210 


228.1 
153.4 
180.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.22 
3.74¢ 
19.34¢ 
$1.296 
22.50¢ 


68.2 
4.30% 
2.09% 
0.43% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,731 
30,452 
6,862 
854 
15,433 
3,697 
3,360 
2,331 


Preceding 
Week 


+169.9 


+95.5 
37,125 
$25,638 
3,475 
+4,337 
1,866 


87 

49 
$6,286 
$11,231 
+ 29% 
241 


+226.6 
$153.5 
+179.6 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.23 
3.74¢ 
+19.19¢ 
$1.297 
22.50¢ 


69.7 
+4.28% 
2.05% 
0.45% 
1.00% 
8% 


24,457 
30,355 
6,785 
835 
15,431 
3,683 
3,330 
2,316 


Month 
Ago 


166.9 


+95.0 
75,625 
$17,699 
3,450 
4,046 
1,842 


76 

47 
$5,735 
$11,062 
+ 32% 
260 


223.5 
152.5 
176.9 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.26 
3.74¢ 
18.9l¢ 
$1.279 
22.50¢ 


71.0 
4.28% 
2.00% 
0.46% 
1.00% 

4-35% 


24,169 
30,233 
6,728 
925 
15,259 
3,666 
3,561 
2,390 


6 Months 
Ago 


159.5 


Na 
oS 
> 


yh 
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— 
ao 
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$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.07 
3.50¢ 
15.86¢ 
$1.259 
22.50¢ 


80.3 
4.29% 
1.97% 
0.34% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,245 
28,874 
6,146 
897 
14,559 
3,652 
5,027 
2,247 


76 
42 
$3,908 
$8,665 
+ 19% 


271 


172.6 
122.8 
127.1 
$56.73 
$20.08 
12.013¢ 
$0.76 
2.99¢ 
10.07¢ 
$1.283 
20.71l¢ 


26,248 
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HOW I MAN BECAME 8 


In Productive Capacity 


N a certain well-known plant 24 bearings per 8-hour 

day was the total output of four men. In order 
to meet the demands of the defense program a higher 
rate of production was necessary. With the help of a G-E 
Application Engineer, a special control system, using 
standard equipment, was worked out. Now, with the 
automatic control, one man produces 50 
bearings in an 8-hour day. Instead of 32 
man-hours to produce 24 bearings, 8 man- 


hours now produce 50 bearings — a more 


a" 


General Electric and its employees 


Time after time G-E Application Engineers have 
demonstrated the many opportunities that exist 
for increasing the production capacity of men and 
machines electrically. These technical advisors on 
electrical problems have a world of experience in 
breaking production bottlenecks. It’s quite possible 
that you may also have a process or 
condition which can be improved by 
their specialized knowledge. These men 


are at your service without obligation. 


than eightfold increase in output per are proud of the Navy award of Just get in touch with our nearest office. 


man-hour. 


Excellence made to its Erie Works for 
the manufacture of naval ordnance. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LET’S MAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


680-28 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Sentiment Dips, So Do Stocks 


Capture of Singapore, dividend cuts, fears about 1942 
earnings, and increased government regulation of economy take 
edge off advance in business. Hoarding a problem. 


The fall of Singapore; the recognition 
that the war’s new turn was forcing total 
government control of the nation’s pro- 
duction and distribution; an accumula- 
tion of dividend cuts by such blue-chip 
companies as Chrysler, General Motors, 
du Pont, and American Tobacco, and a 
widely diffused theory that 1942 earn- 
ings of corporations will fall sharply be- 
low the 1941 returns, combined this 
week to depress business sentiment. All 
this was duly reflected in the stock mar- 
ket; common-share prices slumped to 
the lowest levels since 1938 (page 72). 


Wants Working Capital 


By no means were the dividend cuts 
all for the same reason, but all were 
associated with the war. Chrysler re- 
duced in order to build up working capi- 
tal; the company’s production of war 
materials will be more than double its 
greatest peacetime output. American 
‘Tobacco, on the other hand, retrenched 
because higher costs have cut into earn- 
ings; General Motors, because profits 
from war production may not come up 
to returns on automobiles; and du Pont, 
because, as a controlling owner of 
G. M., its income is affected by the auto 
company’s dividend action. 


War Causes Conservatism 


These reductions undoubtedly are 
harbingers of others to come. As the 
conversion program speeds up, extend- 
ing further and further into the econ- 
omy—to laundry machinery, business 
machines, textile machines, farm equip- 
ment, etc.—the earnings prospects of 
individual companies become increas- 
ingly hard to measure. And many com- 
panies, just on general conservative prin- 
ciples, are apt to pursue the Chrysler 
policy—to strengthen cash position, re- 
duce bank borrowings, or simply to 
build up cash reserves for the post-war 

eriod. 

What’s happening, of course, is that 
the field of free enterprise is constantly 
narrowing under the impact of war; not 
only is the War Production Board di- 
recting the flow of industrial produc- 
tion, but the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is taking charge of our distribution 
system (page 76). Sugar rationing is 
scheduled to get under way the middle 
of next month; and that is probably 
only the beginning of government con- 
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trol of scarce commodities at retail. 
And so the business man is inclined to 
feel his way in this strange new world 
of ours. One method of doing this is 
to hold cash as a safeguard against con- 
tingencies. This fits in with OPA’s in- 
flation-control program. The less cash 
paid out in dividends, the less will ulti- 
mate consumers have to spend. 


1942 Earnings Outlook 


The bearish turn in sentiment in 
Wall Street can be partly explained by 
an outcropping of pessimism over cor- 
poration earnings in general. ‘This is 
partly traceable to the forecast by a 
prominent British investment analyst 
that corporate profits would decline “in 
the direction of” 70% from 1941 be- 


cause of sharply increased taxes. ‘lhe 
prediction gained wide currency in mat 
ket circles and affected trading. 

Its reasonableness, however, is open 
to serious question. No account was 
taken of the prospect for a big rise in 
corporate gross income. Already pro 
duction this year is running above last 
year; the Business Week Index averaged 
156 in 1941; it’s now just short of 170, 
and before the year is done it is likely 
to be considerably higher. ‘This increase 
in total business volume—hence, in cor 
porate gross—is bound to offset in part 
the rise in tax rates. Indeed, at this 
juncture—with the new tax bill still un 
seen—it is not too..bad a bet that 1942 
corporate earnings will be up modestly 
over 1941, instead of down. 


Currency Hoarding 


In the meantime, Washington is 
concerned about an unexpected develop 
ment—currency hoarding. Recently, 
people have been drawing cash out of 
savings banks at an accelerating rat 
Oftentimes, they say they want to buy 
defense savings bonds with the mone 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


EXCESS RESERVES AND CASH IN CIRCULATION 
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The consistent rise in money in circu- 
lation has become something of a 
banking problem, for money taken 
out of the banks reduces bank re- 
serves. Excess reserves have been drop- 
ping since the middle of 1940. Part 
of that decline was due, of course, to 
the boost in reserve requirements 
Nov. 1, but the increased use of cash 
is equally important. Moreover, un- 
like the reserve-requirement boost, it 


is a repetitive factor. Right now 
money in circulation is at the highest 
level in history—at $11,300,000,000 

far above the depression, bank-run 
peak of $7,250,000,000 in March, 
1933. With an industrial boom on, 
some increase in money outstanding 
is natural—as firms meet higher pay 
rolls. But a good portion of the rise 
is hoarding; many people are just 
plain scared and want to hold cash. 
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but when bank officials offer to sell 
them the bonds then and there, they 
»ut the purchase off. Apparently, war 
ie implanted inchoate fears among 
people. Some are hoarding because they 
fear a Treasury tax on deposits; others 
because they think that banks will fail— 
this despite the operation of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp.; and, by a curi- 
ous twist of reasoning, some people actu- 
ally are holding cash as a “hedge” 
against inflation—so they tell bankers. 
Yet cash—as business men only too well 
know—is the very thing not to hold 
when prices are rapidly on the rise. 


Banking officials are hard put to figure . 


out a way of getting at the hoarders. 
One proposal has been to call in all 
outstanding bills (as when we substi- 
tuted our present small bills for the 
large ones several years back). That 
would force the hoarders to come out 
of hiding; but it would not insure rede- 
posits. For domestic hoarding of cur- 
rency seems to be in a long-term up- 
trend. Currency in circulation has been 
rising steadily (Outlook chart), and it 
is not all due to increased business, for- 
eign hoarding, or closed banks. Appar- 
ently during nervous times—in depres- 
sion and in wartime—people want to 
hold their own cash, instead of leaving 
it in banks. But the real danger is that 
ultimately people will start spending 
their hoarded cash in an inflationary 
flight from the dollar. 


Refrigerator Task 


WPB tells industry to pro- 
duce full blast for ten weeks, 
then convert for war output. 
Victory models shelved. 


Stepped-up production of household 
mechanical refrigerators anticipating es- 
sential civilian needs, followed by com- 
plete conversion of the industry to war 
work, was preferred by War Production 
Board this week to concentrating pro- 
duction in a Victory model by one or 
two plants. WPB’s order may presage 
similar treatment of other consumer 
durable-goods industries. ‘This move 
detours such knotty problems as the 
competitive position of trade names, 
what’s to become of profits, how to split 
output among distributors. 

Furthermore, organized labor is plug- 
ging for product concentration, making 
it a pill for management. Labor’s ad- 
visory committee in the refrigerator field 
last month formally proposed designa- 
tion of a few small factories to turn out 
minimum quotas of a simplified, un- 
branded model (BW —Feb.7’42,p7). 

e For Defense Housing—In setting an 
Apr. 30 deadline for ending all house- 
hold refrigerator production, the War 
Production Board tabled labor’s plan. 
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A PILE O’ SWEETENIN’ 


Heaped in the warehouse of the 
Puerto Rican-American Refining Co. 
in Ponce, a stock of 60,000 bags (100 
Ib. each) belies the sugar shortage. 


Yet this supply would last the U.S 
only five hours. That helps explaii 
why WPB has just issued its most 
drastic order stipulating the intake of 
all American refineries for the first 
nine months of this year (page 74). 


The board elected instead to freeze most 
existing stocks, race production lines for 
ten weeks to pile up a government stock- 
pile of 750,000 units, considered big 
enough to match defense housing and 
Army permanent quarters construction 
for “some time’—a minimum of two 
years. This helps big manufacturers by 
giving them more nameplates in the 
stockpile and no worries about the “con- 
centration” plants being geared to beat 
the gun in getting back on the civilian 
market after the shooting. 

@ Concentration for “Soft”? Lines—Com- 
plete conversion won't work, however, 
in “soft” consumers’ goods, such as 
clothing. Production in these lines will 
have to be continued, and, if conversion 
to war work is necessary, production 
concentration is the inevitable answer. 

This is the British plan, almost in 
toto (BW—Dec.20’41,p30). There, too, 
all production has halted in many dur- 
able lines—autos, vacuum cleaners and 
radios being examples—while in soft- 
goods industries plant concentration has 
been adopted. 

WPB’s refrigerator program permits 
retailers to sell one-twelfth of their last 
year’s sales or 100 units, whichever is 
higher, but only from stocks on hand or 
actually en route to the retailers as of 
10 am. EWT, Feb. 14. The dealers’ 
counts of sales started at the same time. 
A dealer who sold 800 units last year, 
for example, is permitted to sell 100 if 
he has that many in stock or en route. 


But if the order caught him with onl 
40, that is all he can have to sell 
Manufacturers’ quotas for the Feb. 15 
Apr. 30 period are triple the original 
February level to permit addition of 
489,000 units to existing supplies, 
mostly from existing inventories of ma 
terials. ‘These also will be earmarked for 
the government-controlled stockpile. 
Distribution of the estimated 750, 
000-unit hoard is expected to be limited 
to military and defense housing projects, 
with the average civilian ineligible to 
buy a new unit. Whether the govern 
ment will gobble the stocks by central- 
ized buying or let them trickle through 
retail outlets isn’t certain. In either 
event, retailers are certain of losing the 
bulk of $280,000,000 worth of sales in 
1942. They'll be left with replacement 
parts, production of which continues to 
keep present models functioning. 
e Internal Split-WPB came to its re 
frigerator decision the hard way. Its 
own Consumer Goods branch was split 
on how to go about it, some officials 
wanting to chop off production almost 
at once as a means of forcing overnight 
conversion, while others argued for even 
more time to use up inventories. Manu- 
facturers were with this latter group. 
The labor plan and the fact that the 
two of WPB’s top executives come from 
refrigerator-making companies (J. S. 
Knowlson, Stewart-Warner; Philip D. 
Reed, General Electric) made any de- 
cision a tightrope walking job. 
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Conversion Is Like This— 


In Detroit it means a changeover to war production so 
complete that, by fall, only the structural shell of the auto indus- 
try—and a production technique—will be left. 


echnically and officially what's go- 

ing on in Detroit and its satellite 
centers of auto production is described 
as conversion—the conversion of the 
tomobile industry to war production. 
Actually what’s happening is that the 
automobile industry, the pride of all 
American manufacturing, is being gut- 
ted, ripped out by the roots, stripped 
down, scrapped, torn apart, dismantled, 
and, literally and figuratively, scattered 
to the winds. 
e What Pictures Don’t Show—The au- 
tomobile industry has died, and the job 
of cutting up its gargantuan carcass is 
in full swing. It’s the biggest cutting-up 
job in history, a job of deliberate and 
intentional destruction on a multi-bil- 
lion dollar scale which defies the imag- 
ination. News photographs of delicate 
precision machinery thrown on the scrap 
heap or of giant presses standing in snow- 
covered storage yards (BW—Feb.14'42, 
pl6) may provide some impression of 
the kind of operation which is afoot but 
nothing of its incredible scope and scale, 
nothing of the sound and the fury, the 
wrenching of the crowbar, the crash of 
an industrial monster dropped into dis- 
card, the dust of crumbling mortar that 
hangs in the air. 

Other news photographs which show 

laborers already at work on guns or tanks 
or plane engines while other workers 
dismantle an assembly line right along- 
side them are largely synthetic, give an 
erroneous idea of the ease of change- 
over. Defense managers—last week they 
were auto executives—are still trying to 
decide what machines can be converted 
to the new requirements, how they can 
be rebuilt, and where they can be in- 
stalled, once the wrecking crews leave 
them clear space in which to set up 
their assembly lines. 
e Still Months Away—If retooling goes 
ahead without delay some of those lines 
will begin to take shape in four weeks; 
some of them won't begin to function 
for six months. On most contracts let 
since Pearl Harbor, plants are at least 
three months away from pilot operation, 
and not until fall will the hammers of 
war really start to beat in Detroit's new 
armament industry, destined ultimately 
to be three times as great as its auto 
industry and to produce munitions at 
the rate of $12,000,000,000 a year. 

When that day comes, the old in- 
dustry will be recognizable only in terms 
of its structural shell, a few pieces of 
machinery which escaped alteration, and 
—most importantly—the mass- produc- 
tion methods, the assembly-line flow of 


— 
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parts and materials, which have always 
accounted for the Motor Citv’s world 
preeminence in manufacturing. Press 
plants will have given way to the para- 
phernalia for making heavy guns. Shells 
will be made in factor, areas where 
water pumps used to be made—on dif- 
ferent machinery. Forge shops will 
make projectile forgings, tank gears, 
gun-mount gears. Armor plate two 
inches thick will be welded in plants 
that used to turn out only pressed steel 
shapes of 16 gage. 

e Postwar Problem—When the time 
comes for Detroit to turn back to its 
normal peacetime product, plant engi- 
neers face an even tougher assignment, 
for it is estimated that six weeks of 
replacement work will then be required 
for every week that is spent in mpping 
out machinery now. Much equipment 
that is now being retooled and rebuilt 
will have to be re-retooled and re-rebuilt. 
Some of it which is being stowed away 
in storage yards—at a pace so fast that 
there is no time to take adequate pro- 
tective measures in many instances—will 
have to be junked. Some of the tools 
which have been shipped out to other 


manufacturers who needed them 
now” to make gun barrels or crankshaft 
or nuts and bolts will never be 
ered, not in usable shape, at least 
@ Chevrolet Ships Out Tools—\ont 
ago, for example, Chevrolet compil 
complete list of its equipment and 
plied it to the old Office of Product 
Management. Now, while the Aut 
tive Council for War Production 
struggling to complete its inventor 
the industry’s estimated 
chine tools (BW—Jan.31'42,p17 
rolet is answering hundreds of t 
graphed inquiries for specifically num 
bered machines included on that OPM 
list. And as fast as those machines a 
ripped out, they are being shipped o 
to fill the requests—all on memorandi 
Sale or rental figures on those machin 
assuming Chevrolet doesn’t have t 
cover them later for its own wat 
duction, are matters for 
when time is less pressing 
The handling of virtually all machi 
ery in the Detroit area on a pool b 
ni iturally expedites the over-all prod: 
tion of munitions but it also comp 
cates the retooling problem for in 
vidual plant engineers who frequen 
find that a machine has been shippx 
out to another manufacturer while the 
have been mulling over its possibl 
and the best method of altering 


350.000 


negotiation 


building it to its new purpose. On the 
other hand, thanks to pooling opera 
tions, they can frequently obtain much 
more quickly just the lathe or press ot 


MARTIN-FORD BOMBER 


Inspecting the first engine to come 
from Ford’s new aviation engine as- 
sembly line after it had powered a 
Martin B-26 (medium) bomber in an 
initial test flight at the Martin plant, 


Baltimore, Md., last week were (1. to 
Charles Sorenson, 
charge of production of Ford Co 
Glenn L. Martin, president, Glenn | 
Martin Co.; Donald Nelson, Chair 
man, WPB; Benson Ford, member 
board of directors of Ford Co. 
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RATION BOOK No. 1 


Today when one thinks of food ra- 
tioning he thinks of sugar, but no- 


where in War Ration Book No. | 
(of which the first and last pages are 
shown above) does the word “sugar” 
appear, which may indicate that what 


is destined to be the most widely cir- 
culated book in the country has been 
designed for use in rationing a varicty 
of commodities. 


milling machine that they need to com- 
plete a department and get it into pro- 
duction. 

e Ingenuity Is Challenged—Under the 
spur of the greatest necessity that the 
United States has ever known, engi- 
neering ingenuity in devising new ma- 
chines and finding ways to remodel old 
ones is working overtime. For example, 
at one of the great Fisher Body plants, 
where sub-assemblies for all-welded me- 
dium tanks are now being put together 
with crude clamps and arc-welded by 
hand, jigs are being built which will 
locate the flame-cut armor-plate parts 
in accurate relationship while a new 
automatic welding process will make the 
joint at least fifteen times faster than 
hand methods. One of these jigs, 
weighing 30 tons, will receive all of the 
hull sub-assemblies for the final welding 
operation, and it is so designed that it 
will revolve like a barrel and also roll 
over, end-over-end, so that the welded 
joint will always be presented properly 
to the automatic welding machine over- 
head. Fisher Body will also bend armor 
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plate up to an inch thick by the use of 
dies in a mechanical press, avoiding the 
necessity of cutting plates and making 
welded joints at many points. 
e Shifting Present Production—Not all 
war production has ceased in the De- 
troit area, of course, during the conver- 
sion. Production on pre-Pearl Harbor 
war assignments continues to swell, but 
volume of output resulting from them 
represents only a trickle compared to 
the torrent which will come later. Oper- 
ations in new plants, such as the Chrys- 
ler Tank Arsenal proceed apace, but in 
some other plants that are now being 
made over, production of munitions on 
existing contracts has been occasionally 
slowed down. One Chevrolet plant in 
Flint, for example, which had already 
been converted to the production of 
armor-piercing shells, has to be cleaned 
out again to make room for a more 
urgent assignment. Less vital space has 
to be found before the shell operation 
can be resumed. 

Other similar shifts will have to be 
made later as new plants are completed. 


Thus, when Fisher's latest big ar- 
senal is completed, it will handle assem- 
bly of the all-welded medium tanks, the 
first of which will have its field tests 
in a few days, and also of the 60-ton 
monsters, on which fabricating work 1s 
expected to get under way shortly at 
one of the great body plants. Before 
the arsenal opens, Fisher will continue 
to assemble many tanks in the body 
plant. Afterwards, the body plant will 
continue to make tank parts, but its 
vast floor space will also accommodate 
a number of other jobs. 

@ Unequal Task—Conversion doesn’t, of 
course, hit all manufacturers or all 
plants with equal force. One which 1s 
coming through the transition with a 
minimum of the usual grief is AC Spark 
Plug. With its machine-gun plant in 
full swing and its other facilities readily 
adaptable to an expanded production 
of aircraft spark plugs and other sp 
cialties, AC is having a reasonably easy 
time of it. Chevrolet and Buick are at 
the other extreme. Several of the majo: 
Chevrolet plants at Flint which boast 
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65 acres of floor space have been com- 
pletely stripped of equipment, and pro- 
duction has been stopped in these plants 
excepting on military trucks, which can 
account for about 25% of the previous 
load, and on parts which are being 
stockpiled for civilian needs. One of 
these plants which contains a great deal 
of special-purpose machinery for engine 
production will be kept largely intact 
for the manufacture of truck engines 
and parts for airplane engines. 
e Big Job for Buick—When conversion 
hit Detroit, Buick, the largest self-con- 
tained plant in the industry outside of 
Ford, had no production work left ex- 
cept on an airplane engine parts order. 
However, while the last of the 1942 
Buicks was being loaded into freight 
cars, the warehouse floor at the Flint 
plant was being torn up, and a heavier 
floor was being laid to cope with assem- 
bly of tank drive mechanisms weighing 
four and eight tons. Part of the former 
axle plant is being retooled for other 
tank parts, and new dies are being built 
for forge shop equipment so that tank 
parts, diesel engine crankshafts, gears 
for gun mounts, and projectiles can be 
manufactured. Special processes devel- 
oped by Buick will be used in the sheet 
metal plant to make cartridge cases. 
And so the auto industry goes all out 
for war production—not quite all out 
yet, because from now at least until 
April and probably May a relatively few 
workers will find employment in the 
manufacture of parts to be stockpiled 
for civilian needs (BW —Feb.7’42,p22), 
but when this last piece of business is 
concluded, orthodox auto production 
will be washed up in Detroit for the 
duration. 


PEGGING CANADA DOLLAR? 


OTTAWA—Canada’s most popular 
and persistent rumor—that the Cana- 
dian dollar will be pulled up from its 
present 89¢ value to full equality with 
the United States dollar and pegged 
there—popped up agaim this week. In 
Ottawa corridors it was whispered that 
negotiations to accomplish this already 
were under way, but neither New York 
nor Washington would confirm this 
report. 

Canadians insist that there is more 
reason to expect the move now than 
there has been in the past. The two 
economies gradually are being inte- 
grated. Exports to the United States 
are up. Imports are down, for despite 
the big demand for steel and airplane 
engines, Canada’s curtailment of con- 
sumer-goods imports more than _bal- 
ances the increase. 

Only two groups in the Dominion 
were unhappy with revival of the rumor 
—the newsprint and gold-mining indus- 
tries. Both have been profiting hand- 
somely by the 11% premium on sales 
in the United States. 
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Industry Faces It 


It’s conversion or else, and 
easy jobs go to plants that can’t 
handle hard ones. Efficiency 
secondary to war needs. 


Practically 100% conversion of sev- 
eral industries to war production now is 
under way. The automobile industry 
(page 15) was put first because it was 
the biggest consumer of scarce materials 
and because its production facilities are 
the greatest. Radio, refrigerator, type- 
writer and washing machine industries 
will be drafted next (page 14). The 
agriculture machinery, textile machin- 
ery, and business machine industries 
probably won't be far behind. 

Others will follow as fast as the War 
Production Board pursues its policy of 
harnessing existing industrial facilities 
to the war job. 

@ Not the Ideal Method—WPB chiefs 
admit that conversion is not the ideal 
nor even an efhicient way of making war 
goods. ‘The ideal method of turning 
out planes, tanks, guns and munitions 
is in brand-new special-purpose plants. 
More of these will be built (BW —Feb. 


GENERAL KNUDSEN 


The man behind the plow in the de- 
fense production drive of 1940-41 is 
in the Army now as a Lieutenant- 
General engaged in procurement 
work. When he reported in uniform 
for the first time last week to Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
(right), his duties as civilian Director 
General of the Office of Production 
Management had been taken over by 
his former lieutenant, Donald M. Nel- 
son, now Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


14’42,p15) but neither time, machinery, 
materials, nor labor can be spared to 
get war production by this means alone 

Probably there isn’t a solitary indus 
try which doesn’t look with trepidation 
on the situation that conversion will 
leave it in after the war. ‘The WPB, 
from Nelson right on down through 
the rank and file are sympathetic, but 
also irritated with industries which are 
shedding tears. 

e Hard to Take—“I hate conversion,” 
said one official in addressing the repr 

sentatives of an industry which is star 
ing the necessity for it in the face 

Those industries which regard their no: 
mal line of products as the best conti 

bution they can make for war are find 
ing conversion particularly hard to swal 
low. ‘l'ypewriters and business machin 

are examples. ‘These industries sce gov 
ernment orders ahead that would keep 
them running full tilt. 

WPB itself is buying typewrite: 
hand over fist. ‘The asserted requir 
ments of the Army 
Corps for duplicating 
enough to keep one big company busy 
filling its orders but WPB’s decision is 
that the actual weapons of war must 
come first. 

e An Order Coming Up—An order cu 
tailing the typewriter industry's output 
is in the works. ‘The industry is going 
to make rifles, small-caliber machine 
guns, and other weapons. It is accu 
tomed to working to fairly close toler 
ances and it has the equipment—profil 
ing, milling, drilling and grinding ma 
chines. And so it becomes an important 
unit in an industrial conversion program 
in which a general limitation is the cd 
ree of precision necessary to meet the 
nicky requirements of the war machin 

Converted industries will find thei 
new work at levels at which they can 
perform capably. ‘That doesn’t mean 
that less than its utmost in manag: 
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ment and shop performance will be 
demanded from an industry. Mam 
companies now working on war job 


which don’t fully utilize the capability 
of their workers or machines are going 
to be handed tougher jobs. ‘The casicr 
jobs are going to plants which can’t do 
any better. 
e Many Headaches, But—There will b« 
many headaches in the process. Shot 
gun methods of getting production will 
be resorted to but industry-wise official 
remark that many a plant will come out 
of the war with a different concept of 
tolerances, and industry as a whole with 
greater skill and precision in manufac- 
ture than it’s ever had before. 
Changeovers won't be so difficult for 
the companies with expert technical re 
sources and diversified lines. It’s going 
to be tough on the middle-sized con 
cern whose business has been built to 
compete with the big company on a 
specific line. To the extent feasible, 
WPB’s broad purpose is to place go\ 
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ernment orders for standard commercial 
items with these smaller manufacturers 
(page 5) and put it up to the larger 
concerns to take on the tough jobs. 

@ Holding Back Is Risky—The conver- 
sion process is preferred by WPB to 
yanking the tools out of a plant and 
putting them to work in another. Util- 
ization of existing units avoids disrupt- 
ing of shop crews, their homes, and the 
communities in which they live. If, 
however, a company on which WPB 
puts its finger hangs back on changing 
over to war production, it now runs the 
risk of having its plant torn limb from 
limb. 

There has been talk of industry con- 
version during the past year or more. 
Numerous individual plants in various 
industries have made surprising conver- 
sions but the OPM was slow to push 
conversion of whole industries. OPM 
was snuffed out. Now the officials who 
realized long ago that extensive conver- 
sion was inevitable are in charge. These 
officials insist that the approach to con- 


version won't be haphazard, that danger 
is recognized in overconversion of some 
industries. ‘To most concerns, however, 
continued operation boils down to the 
question, “What are you going to do 
when you can’t do what you are doing 
now?” 

e Civilian Minimums — Theoretically, 
WPB’s first step is to determine the 
minimum need of the civilian popula- 
tion for an industry’s normal product. 
Practically, there’s more “by guess, be- 
gorra and be damned,” than objective 
inquiry in the figure that is arrived at. 
Be warned in any case, that the mini- 
mum is a figure much lower than any- 
body would suppose off hand. It’s down 
somewhere near the point where any 
less might incite reaction against the 
war production program. But it may be 
zero, as in passenger automobiles, radios 
and refrigerators. 

Where some residual output is per- 
mitted, the volume isn’t likely to be 
sufficient, if distributed among all the 
units of an industry, to maintain opera- 


Industry advisory committees con- 
stitute the War Production Board’s 
first point of contact in its program 
of converting business to wartime 
production. Some of the 47 com- 
mittees have subcommittees—as many 
as 15 in the case of the electrical- 
goods industry—and in the following 
list, the number of such sub-groups 
is indicated in parenthesis after the 
committee name. 


Division of Industry Operations 
Bureau of Industry Branches 


Automotive, Ernest Kanzler (5) 

Baking, J. T. McCarthy 

Burlap Importing and Bag Manufactur 
ing, Frank L. Walton 

Can Manufacturers, J. R. ‘Taylor 

Cane Sugar Refiners, A. E. Bowman 

Commercial Refrigeration and Air Con 
ditioning, W. S. Hammersley 

Cordage, Frank L. Walton 

Cotton Mill, Frank L. Walton 

Cotton and Rayon Finishers, George H. 
Lanier, Jr. 

Dairy Industries, Clyde E. Beardslee 

Domestic Cooking Appliances, W. S. 
Hammersley 

Dyestuff Manufacturers, Arnold L. Lip 

ort 

Electric Heating Pad Manufacturers, 
Milton H. Luce 

Farm Machinery and Equipment, An 
drew Stevenson 

Fire Pump Manufacturers, William M. 
Bristol, Jr. 

Flashlight Case and Battery, Jesse L. 
Maury 

Fruit, Fish, and Vegetable Canning, John 
L. Baxter (2) 

Hosiery, J]. Shireman (1) 

Musical Instrument, Jesse L. Maury 

Paper Products, N. A. McKenna 


Representing Industry in WPB 


Plumbing and Heating, W. Walter Tim 
mis (1) 

Printing and Publishing, E. W. Palmer 

Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard, N. A. 
McKenna (5) 

Radio, Jesse L. Maury (1) 

Railroad, Andrew Stevenson 

Rayon Producers, Harry Dalton 

Rubber, Arthur Newhall (1) 

Shoe and Leather, Joseph W. Byron (10) 

Steel Container Makers, J. R. ‘Taylor 

Typewriter Manufacturing, H. G. Bur- 
leigh 

Visual Education Projection Equipment 
(subcommittee), Jesse L. Maury 

Wholesale and Retail Grocery, B. P. 
Flickinger 

Women’s and Children’s Coats, Suits, 
and Sportswear Clothing, R. R. 
Guthrie 

Women’s and Children’s Dresses and 
House Dresses, R. R. Guthrie 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, 
R. W. Marriner 

Work Clothing, R. R. Guthrie 


Bureau of Industrial Conservation 


Die Castings, Harvey A. Anderson (1) 
Waste Materials Dealers, Paul C. Cabot 


Division of Materials 
Copper and Zinc, D. A. Uebelacker 
Cork, Fred W. Gardner 
Distilled Spirits, John B. Smiley 
Electrical, J. A. Krug, J. L. Maury, N. G. 

Burleigh, H. C. Sykes, J. L. Haynes, 
Oakley Dexter, H. W. Dodge (15) 
Iron and Steel, C. E. Adams (16) 
Protective and Technical Coatings, J. B. 
Davis (26; 1 sub-subcommittec ) 
Soap and Glycerin, J. B. Davis 
Steel Castings, C. FE. Adams 
Division of Production 
High Pressure Valves, C. M. Lynge 
Turbines and Gears, J. O. Gawne 


tions at the break-even point. For *ha 
reason, concentration of manufacty: ¢ jp 
a single plant (like the so-called ny. 
cleus plants” in England) may be the 
answer in some cases. Concent: tioy 
raises a host of questions conce: ing 
preservation of brand names, divisi..n of 
profits, maintenance of sales org: iiza 
tion to hold customers of the firm con 
verted to war work. 

e Alternative Procedure—So far, \\ Pp 
has avoided resort to concentration of 
manufacture of civilian supplies. 0 
lowing an initial cut in numerous |ine; 
to conserve critical materials, an alterna 
tive has been found in the automobile 
and household refrigerator industries 
(pages 14, 15) by freezing stocks and 
permitting full-scale production by the 
industry until shut down on a fixed 
date. This production and the frozen 
stocks thus form a stockpile for mecting 
essential civilian needs during the war. 

In some industries conversion is pr- 
marily a problem of making the mili- 
tary prototype of a civilian article- 
shoes, for example. In laundry machin- 
ery, the industry is hard put to meet 
the Army’s demand alone. 

To expedite the war production pro 
gram in general and come to grips with 
its particular features—allocation of cnti- 
cal materials, substitution of others and 
simplification of products, machiner 
requirements, labor supply curtailment 
of civilian production and conversion to 
war work—the WPB’s industry advisor 
committee system is steadily expanding. 
@ Committees’ Function—The advisory 
committees’ official function is to fur 
nish information and advice to WPB 
on what should be done in situations 
that affect a whole industry or an impor- 
tant segment of it. The industry com- 
mittee is useful in this respect but it’s 
also useful as a means of letting off 
steam. An advisory committee has no 
power to act except in response to a 
request or order by WPB. 

There are now 47 industrial commit- 
tees (table), a majority of which contact 
WPB through? the industry branch 
chiefs in WPB’s Bureau of Industry 
branches in the Division of Industry 
Operations. Committees are made up 
largely of company presidents and board 
chairmen. Technical problems are han- 
dled by subcommittees, of which there 
are now 86. 
eHow System Grew—The industr 
committee system was founded last June 
and developed to its present stage by 
Sidney J. Weinberg, Pst head of the 
Bureau of Industry advisory commit- 
tees. When Donald Nelson was made 
head of WPB, he put Weinberg on his 
own personal staff. T. Spencer Shore 
has become chief of the bureau and Ken 
neth Watson is assistant chief. Shore 1s 
vice-president and treasurer, on leave, of 
General Tire. Watson was formerly a 
Federal Trade Commission attorney. _ 

Original procedure in the creation of 
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IN SPEEDING WAR PRODUCTION 


Speed in organizing and producing for war requires 


speed in figuring and writing indispensable records. 


Everywhere ...in all branches of the armed services... 


in government offices . . . in ordnance plants, arsenals 


and other vital war industries ... Burroughs machines 


are providing the fast figures, records and management 


controls so essential to fast, effective action. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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industry committees (BW—Aug.2’41, 
p15) has been cut short. Industry-wide 
meetings in Washington for the pur- 
pose of submitting nominations have 
been dispensed with. This merely filled 
trains and hotels. When apparent need 
arises, a request for the creation of an 
industry committee is made to Shore’s 
bureau by the WPB industry branch 
concerned. A list of suggested personnel 
accompanies the request and is checked 
by Shore’s bureau for its representative 
character from the standpoint of geo- 
graphical distribution, balance of large, 
medium, and small companies, and pro- 
portion of trade association members 
and nonmembers. 
e Committee Meetings—When the per- 
sonnel has been finally selected, the 
members receive official notification and 
the official meeting follows shortly. 

A government presiding officer, usu- 
ally the industry branch chief in WPB, 
is in charge of all committee meetings. 


Dealers’ Life Rafts 


Auto agencies of Denver 
bid for Navy contract, hoping 
they have found work that will 
tide them over no-car era. 


While auto dealers throughout the 
country seek business lifesavers (BW — 
Jan.24'42,p14), the Denver Automobile 
Dealers Assn. believes it has found an 
answer to a drowning man’s prayer—in 
life rafts 

Acting as a unit, the members of the 

Denver group have placed a trial bid for 
the job of making 114 such rafts for the 
Navy at $195 each. This is the associa- 
tion's first move to find defense work 
that will keep facilities in operation and 
cnable the dealers to remain in business 
during the no-car era. 
@ Facilities Surveyed — According — to 
Harry Bert Leeman, Plymouth-DeSoto 
agent who presides over the Denver 
association, a canvass revealed that 30 
member firms had upwards of 300,000 
ft. of floor space, some 800 skilled or 
trainable employees, and machinery that 
could be fitted to defense functions. 

Denver representatives of the War 
Production Board helped the dealers to 
settle on life rafts as something that 
could be fabricated with garage equip- 
ment. ‘The present plan is to form a sort 
of rough assembly-line system under 
which a part of the work may be done 
in one shop, then sent to another shop 
to ‘be combined with other partly fin- 
ished work in final assembly. 

@ Organization Problem—Another prob- 
lem has been the forming of an organiza- 
tion having more power and flexibility 
than the dealers’ workaday peacetime 
trade association. Tentative plans will 
require participating members to under- 
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write expenses. (Not all will wish to 
participate.) Work will be parceled out 
as members ask for it, in proportion to 
their ability to handle it. 

Leeman, who hit Denver from Indi- 
anapolis in 1919 with $1.85 in his 
pocket and remained to parlay it into a 
big time business, is determined to make 
a go of the association’s new program. 
“Many thousands of life rafts are ulti- 
mately going to be built,” he explains. 
“If we don't get to build them, then 
we'll try something else.” 


Hot-Tire Roundup 


Federal officials start prose- 
cuting bootleggers with indict- 
ment in Indiana just as WPB 
curbs use of retreads. 


“Persons who are not inclined to 
abide by rationing regulations should 
take notice. A nationwide investigation 
of tire dealers by government inspectors 
is now in progress.” ‘This blast by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson is a di- 
rect answer to what every tire dealer 
knows: that a near-panic among motor- 
ists has created a bootleg market for 
both new and retreaded tires with prices 
zooming to a point where sellers ignore 
official ceilings and take their chances 
with the law. ‘The Henderson. state- 
ment also marks the end of arguments 
and the beginning of indictments. 

First to come before the court was 


the La Salle Motors Corp., Boone. ile 
Ind. On Friday, the 13th, the Depart 
ment of Justice got an indictment 
against the company. It is charged that 
the corporation made false affidavits 
concerning the number of tires in stock 
when rationing began last December, 
that it also made false statements as to 
its tire inventory on Oct. 1 when the 
special luxury tax went into effect. \ax. 
imum penalties are 10 years’ imprison. 
ment and a $10,000 fine on each violg. 
tion. 

@ Civil Case Tried—Within 24 hours of 
this criminal suit, the OPA brought its 
first civil action involving tire rationing 
In Norfolk, Va., a federal judge issued 
a temporary order restraining the un- 
authorized delivery of tires. ‘The Smith- 
Douglass Co. had filed suit to compel 
the Joynes Tire Co. to deliver $1,427 
worth of truck and passenger tires al- 
leged to have been purchased _ last 
August. ‘Tire deliveries were frozen on 
Dec. 11, and subsequently rationing was 
applied. 

OPA was not a party to the Norfolk 
rumpus. But it hurriedly obtained a 
federal court restraining order to make 
sure that the tires would not be released 
e And Now Retreads—The OPA en 
forcement personnel now has an even 
larger job on its hands since, as _ pre 
dicted (BW —Jan.24'42,p28), rationing 
regulations were applied to recapped 
and retreaded tires last week. Rules are 
almost as strict as those covering new 
tires. Mr. Henderson slammed the door 
on the toes of civilian hopes by the 
stark statement that there probably will 


HENDERSON TAKES OATH 


Recently confirmed by the Senate, 
Leon Henderson last week took the 
oath as Administrator of Price Con- 
trol. Associate Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson administered 


the oath in the presence of Donald 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc 
tion Board, and Mrs. Henderson. 
Henderson now possesses legal power 
to impose price ceilings on any com- 
modities that he deems necessary dur- 
ing the emergency. 
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be no new rubber available for retread- 
ing “except for the small number of 
vehicles eligible to obtain new tires and 
tubes.” 

Hereafter a person who is seeking to 
buy a retreaded tire must have his old 
tire inspected and must obtain a certifi- 
cate from his local OPA tire rationing 
bi ard. 

A careful check on chiselers will be 

maintained. Camelback (uncured new 
rubber applied for the new tread) is 
rationed to retreading plants. Supplies 
of camelback will be regularly audited 
to see that the amount processed by the 
plant and the amount left in stock are 
in balance. And the life history of each 
retreaded tire will be recorded. 
e Who Gets Them—T’he regulation coy- 
ering retreads sets up two eligibility 
lists. List A is the same as that govern- 
ing new tire sales, provides only for such 
essentials as health, governmental serv- 
ices, critical transportation, necessary 
farm and industrial equipment. 

List B includes “trucks used for any 

purpose not included in list A” and pas- 
senger cars in specified important uses. 
Under allowed uses for class B passen- 
ger cars come salesmen, taxis and jit- 
neys, the transport of vital workers, 
business executives, technicians, public 
officials; delivery of farm equipment and 
supplies, newspapers. 
e Not Much for List B—Actually, things 
look pretty black for class B eligibles. 
No retreads will be available for cars on 
this list during February, and for. the 
passenger cars there may be none next 
month. Class B trucks may be able to 
get retreads during the closing days of 
subsequent months—if there are any left 
over from class A. 


NEW IN BOTH WARS 


What looked like America’s oldest 
group of new autos was uncovered in 
Denver last week. The vehicles are 18 
Gram-Bernstein military trucks which 
had been under canvas since 1920. In 
that year, M. S. Radetsky of Denver 
acquired 34 of the trucks, in bright-new 
condition, with genuine four-cylinder 
Waukesha motors, hand cranks, car- 
bide-gas generators for the headlights, 
wooden-spoked artillery-type wheels, and 
l'isk red-top tread tires, 44 by 35, car- 
trying 65 to 70 Ib. pressure. Cost new 
was about $1,800 each. Claude M. 
Nakivel & Co., New York, Moscow, and 
Petrograd, had bought them for the 
Tsarist Army—too late. 

Radetsky sold a few, dismantled some, 
kept the 18 in his Denver shop. Con- 
fident that they would come in handy 
now, he assumed that he could sell 
them as second-hand. “No,” said the 
Denver office of OPA, “any motor 
vehicle that has been run less than 1,000 
miles is a new vehicle.” And so the 
trucks are frozen, along with whatever 
aspirations Radetsky had for them. 
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New Cars “on Ice” 


Kansas City dealers hunt 
for place to put 4,200 frozen 
autos that are in their way. 
Suburban agent uses farm. 


Kansas City auto dealers, with 4,200 
new cars frozen on their floors by the 
federal government, are cooperating to 
find a single storage point so that they 
will have room to expand service opera- 
tions and expedite sale of the 6,000 used 
cars they now have in stock. 

One hundred and one auto men in 
the Kansas City Motor Car Dealers 
Assn. are cooperating in the storage 
venture. 
eA Farm if Necessary—“We'll rent a 
farm if necessary,” says Buick Dealer 
Harry F. Rice, association president, and 
he isn’t fooling. Best prediction now is 
that the cars may wind up on a 40-acre 
tract near Kansas City. According to 
Rice’s estimates, it takes a space 6 ft. x 
10 ft. to store a car, or 252,000 sq. ft. to 
park the frozen new-car stocks of Kansas 
City. 

The search for floor space has been on 
for more than two weeks, and no place 
large enough has been found. Good 
local precedent already exists for the 
farm storage plan. William R. Allen, 
Chevrolet dealer in North Kansas City, 
has already moved his stock of new cars 
to his farm two miles out of town. 
There they are parked in his cow lot, 
frost- or dew-covered, in rain or snow, 
and on icy Missouri mornings, the new 
1942 model Chevrolets are frozen physi- 
cally as well as commercially—frozen 


tight to the ground. There will b 
no aid from the government in the Kan 
sas City cooperative venture undertaken 
by the auto men, other than that p 
vided in the freezing order, whic 
lows dealers to add 1% per month to 
the list price of the car for storage, 
financing, and insurance. 

Kansas City car salesmen, why 
seen their business collapse, have alm 
to a man been able to find work in « 
fense industries. The North Ameri 
Bomber plant and the Lake City an 
munition plant have provided jobs f 


many of them. 


War Risks Eased 


Insurance rates on ships 


} 


go on monthly basis and cargo 
charge is calmed down. Action 
of Maritime Commission studied. 


Exporters are feeling better this week 
about the problem which has been mat 
ing them sweat ever since the Japan 
let loose at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7 and 
war risk insurance rates began to jum 
out of sight. 

Steps were taken to straighten out th 
ensuing chaos when cargo war-risk rat 
were established by the American ¢ 
War Risk Re-insurance Exchange (BW 
—Jan.10°42,p70) and war risk covera 
on the hulls was sold by an American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate. But rat 
have only slowly receded from lhyster 
levels, have jittered with the submarine 
raids on the Atlantic Coast, and have r 
mained on a day-to-day basis. 

@ Monthly Hull Rates—Now the Amer 


Lacking space for both new and used 
cars, William R. Allen, Chevrolet 


dealer, North Kansas City, Mo., 


parked the new cars on his farm. On 
cold mornings the new cars are frozen, 
figuratively and literally. 
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ican Marine Insurance Syndicate has 
published its first monthly schedule of 
hull rates, to apply to sailings before 
Mar. 1. On Feb. 25 it will publish 
rates good to Apr. 1. 

lor the first time, such rates have 

been submitted to the approval of the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
which had announced that it would 
keep shipping lanes open by providing 
insurance at “reasonable rates” if ship- 
pers were unable to obtain coverage else- 
where. That the commission isn’t plan- 
ning competition to drive the private in- 
surers out of business is shown by its ap- 
proval and adoption of the syndicate’s 
figures on 25 out of 32 separate hull 
war risk rates. 
@ Lower on Seven—However, it estab- 
lished lower rates on the remaining 
seven Classifications, which include trips 
from U.S. Gulf ports to and from Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Virgin Islands, Bahamas, and South 
American north-coast ports; from U. S. 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to and from the 
Hawaiian islands and the west coast of 
South America via Panama; from U. S. 
Pacific ports to and from Hawaii, the 
west coast of South America, Van- 
couver, and Balboa. 

Round-trip hull war risk insurance 

between San Francisco and Honolulu, 
for instance, now costs 14% of the in- 
surable value of the hull, whereas the 
private insurers had asked 2%. An extra 
1% charge is added for ships going from 
the East Coast of the United States 
through the Panama Canal to Hawaii. 
Most expensive rate published is that of 
10% for the trip from U. S. Atlantic or 
Gulf Coast ports to Mediterranean ports 
in Palestine, Syria, and the north coast 
of ‘Turkey. 
@ Cargoes by the Day—War-risk insur- 
ance rates on cargoes are still quoted on 
a day-to-day basis. Currently cheapest 
cargo war-risk insurance rate, 5¢ per 
$100 of value, applies on ships traveling 
U.S. inland waterways, as from Nor- 
folk to Baltimore—rates in demand and 
quoted only since our entry into the war. 
Charges outside the United States vary 
from 3% of value (1% for tankers) for 
voyages to and from Puerto Rico, to 
74% of the cargo insurable value for 
trips from the United States to the west 
coast of the United Kingdom. Highest 
rates, from the United States to the em- 
battled Far East, are quotable only on 
demand. 

A new schedule of hull war risk rates 
will be published by commercial under- 
writers on the 25th day of each month 
for application to all vessels sailing from 
United States ports in regular trade dur- 
ing the following month and shippers 
will be able to obtain directly from the 
Maritime Commission the insurance not 
covered by approved private schedules. 
Day-to-day rates will continue to be 
quoted on risks not included in the pub- 
lished 32 categories. 
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PORTABLE OFFICES 


One of the stock complaints that are 


‘ uttered by bureau heads in Washing- 


ton these days concerns the pushing- 
around their offices are getting in 
order to make room for the never 
ending crop of new departments. To 
squelch these stock complaints the 
personnel of the Defense Housing 
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Corporation has a stock reply: “You 
must come over to see our new offices 
sometime. Where? In Porter's back 
yard—second trailer on the right.” 
Having already outgrown the wall- 
board-divided space inside of the Por- 
ter mansion Defense Housing is now 
actually using trailers of the same type 
furnished to war workers in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. 


Rent Ceilings 


OPA faces a tough job in 
trying to control rents in the 
country’s defense areas. How 
the law is expected to work. 


In the Office of Price Administration, 
a 55-man unit is now sweating over the 
job of figuring out administrative meth- 
ods to stabilize rents in defense areas 
all over the country—a job that got 
practically nowhere before Congress put 
legal authority behind what OPA had 
been attempting on a voluntary basis. 
© Big Field to Cover—Most price ceilings 
affect a few thousand members of an 
industry, the Rent Section has to deal 
with the charges made by hundreds of 
thousands of landlords and, by law, must 
treat each defense locality individually. 
(Canada has had to gather a staff of 
some 8,000 men to administer a less 
complicated though more stringent 
measure.) 

Congress directed OPA to designate 
“defense-rental areas” in which “ab- 
normal” rent increases have occurred, 
“caused by or contributing to the na- 
tional emergency.” Determination as 
to what are defense areas and which 
such areas should be made “defense- 
rental areas” is left up to the agency. 
Karl Borders’ section is working on this 
problem, seeking opinions of governors 


and mayors, using statistics on rent 
fluctuations collected ever since the 
section’s creation last June. 

Eventually, OPA will issue a “dec- 

laration” for each defense-rental area, 
defining it geographically, and making 
recommendations as to the levels to 
which rents in the area ought to be 
reduced. 
e@ Fair Rent Basis—For determining 
rents, the law adopts the “fair rent 
date” theory. For each locality, OPA 
must pick a date just before defense 
activity began to boost rents. This date 
may not be earlier than April 1, 1940, 
and in the absence of grounds to the 
contrary should be in the neighborhood 
of April, 1941. The legal rent for dwell- 
ings in the area is to be that charged 
on the fair rent date plus increases of 
“general applicability” in costs—mainte- 
nance, taxes, etc. 

OPA is now collecting data on fluctu- 
ations in maintenance costs in various 
areas. It believes that increases have 
been negligible, except in the case of 
apartment houses. 

@ Period of Grace—A waiting period of 
60 days will follow the issuance of a 
declaration defining a defense rental 
area and setting forth the recommended 
rentals. ‘This is supposed to allow op- 
portunity for the passage of effective 
state or municipal rent control laws or 
for the threat of federal action to arm 
the attacks of voluntary fair rent com- 
mittees on out-of-line rents. After the 
60 days OPA may issue a formal order 
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Mrs. America has 
finally persuaded “Jim” to trade in their 
house for the brand new model that’s 
just out. This year, he thinks they'll even 
be able to afford the Summer air-condi- 
tioning “accessory.’’ For, delivered, the 
whole house comes to only $2,000—with- 
out even allowing for the trade-in! 


Sic A HOME, as visualized here, will be made a prac- 
tical reality through the use of Durez resin-bonded ply- 
wood and other new structural materials. But let Walter 
Dorwin Teague tell you about the plywood prefabricated 
house... 


"Post-war development of the prefabricated house will 
revolutionize the housing problem for the average man just 
as efficiently as the automobile has solved his transportation 
difficulties. Right from the assembly line... it will come 
complete with built-in kitchen, automatic heat and air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, radio and telephone.” 


Exterior and interior walls and roof will utilize Durez- 
bonded plywood—sheets of wood that are permanently 
fastened or bonded together with Durez phenolic resins. 


Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial Designer 


While extremely light, this plywood is tough and 
weather-resistant— economical to make and easy to han 
dle from both the standpoint of design and mass-produc 

tion assembly. 


This is no idle dream—any more than the automobil 
was in 1916. Spurred by the needs of defense housing, th: 
Government is now encouraging the rapid development 
of prefabricated houses. As the result of this tremendous 
impetus, you'll be enjoying the advantages of a reason 
ably-priced, completely modern home sooner than you 
think. 


But right now, all America is engaged in winning th 
war. From the plant—from the laboratory—Durez ph« 
nolic molding compounds and resins and new formula 
go into war-material production or to the manufacturers 
of civilian essentials. 


Yet all Industry, working overtime today, must shou! 
der still another responsibility. Industry must also plan 
ahead for a victorious America. Industry must know what 
it can do with plastics—the materials of tomorrow. A r¢ 
quest on your letterhead will bring DUREZ PLASTICS NEWS 


to your desk every month. 
a NSE 


DUREZ. ...plaatics that fit the job 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 1062 WALCK ROAD, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y, 
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that such rents be reduced to the pre- 
scribed fair rent date level. 

Just what administrative machinery 
will be set up to enforce this ceiling 
order has not yet been decided. It is 
clear that a federal officer will have to 
be named in each area to exercise the 


poo of OPA, make adjustments in 
ardship cases, and prosecute violators. 
@ Penalties—The general enforcement 
provisions of the price act make possible 
court injunctions against landlords, li- 
censing of rental properties, triple dam- 
age suits by tenants who have been 


overcharged, and $5,000 fines or ty 
year jail sentences for landlords who 
convicted of charging excessive rents 
Borders, who is the chief of ¢ 
OPA’s Rent Section, was brought o\ 
from WPA. His assistant, and chief 
field operations, is Tom Tippett, , 


An indication of the wartime trends in rents—and a _ housing occupied by wage-earners and low-salaried work- 
hint as to where rent ceilings can be expected—is offered ers. Table II includes higher income homes, although 
by these tables. Table I, from figures of the Bureau of — in many instances the adequacy of the total sample is 
Labor Statistics, shows the situation in large cities. Fluc- | open to some question. 
tuations in towns under 50,000 population have been Rent controls will not necessarily come first where the 
much more violent as is indicated by Table II, from increase has been greatest. OPA is prepared to tolerate 
figures of the Work Projects Administration. larger increases in small communities than in large. The 

Table I, showing percentage increases in rents be- effect of high rents on the availability of labor for war 
tween March, 1940, and December, 1941, is limited to industries must be taken into account. 

% of Increase % of Increase % of Increase % of Increase 
3/40-12/41 3/40-12/41 3/40-12/41 3/40-12/41 
Atlanta 2 Cr ee 12.8 Minneapolis .......... 4.6 Portland, Oregon...... 8.1 
Baltimore . ; 7.8 Houston ellie drecie ste 3.1 __.. SAR 24.2 Richenond ......5..5 * 
Birmingham 24 Indianapolis .......... 13.6 New Orleans ...... 1.3 3 ere * 
Boston = 4 Jacksonville .......... 11.3 New York ..... . —l San Francisco......... 11 
Buffalo 9.7 Kansas City .......... 3.2 eee 13.7 Savannah ..... mecew ae 
Chicago 7.97 Los Angeles .......... 4.2 Philadelphia ........ 1.4 Scranton ............ —5.9 
Cincinnati . Manchester .......... 2.6 eee 2.7 rrr 
Cleveland 11.8 Memphis ............ 9 Portland, Maine....... —1.0 Washington ......... —2.7 
Denver ee) 41 Milwaukee ........... | 1.5 
% of In- % of In- % of In- % of In- 
Period crease Period crease Period crease Period crease 
ALABAMA Elkhart ....9/40-11/41 6.8 NEW JERSEY Bristol ...... 9/40-9/41 3.5 
Anniston ..3/40—11/41 20.8 Lafayette ..9/40-10/41 2.2 Dover ...... 9/40-9/41 3.4 2 eee 9/40-9/41 10.1 
Florence- La Porte ...3/40-11/41 19.1 N. Br’nswick 9/40-10/41 4.1 Ellwood City 3/40-10/41 4.7 
Sheffield- Madison .. .3/40—-11/41 15.5 Phillipsburgh.9/40-9/41 1.8 New Castle ..9/40-9/41 1.9 
Tuscumbia 3/40-10/41 21.0 Sheree ..<... 9/40-9/41 5.5 
Huntsville 9/40-9/41 22.5 lOWA i NEW YORK Farrell ...... 9/40-9/41 10.7 
Selma ......9/40-9/41 4.2 Burlington ..3/40-9/41 27.5 a tienen on Titusville ..3/40-10/41 4.0 
Syl . 9/40-8/41 35.6 armingdale . “ . Williamsp’rt.3/40-10/41 4.2 
Talladesa._9/40-8/41 38.8 KANSAS Dunkirk ...9/40-10/41 5.7 J 
Junction Elmira 3/40-10/41 4.9 RHODE ISLAND 
ARKANSAS City .....3/40-10/41 20.8 Hiom ....... 9/40-9/41 4.9 Newport ...3/40-10/41 1.0 
Texarkana ...9/40-9/41 16.4 Parsons ....9/40-12/41 59.7 Jamestown .9/40-10/41 5.2 TENNESSEE 
Massena ....3/40-9/41 11.4 Aedina-Milan- 
ee LOUISIANA Sidney ..... 3/40-9/41 9.9 ge oy 
Monterey 3/40-12/41 14.0 Alexandria ..3/40-9/41 29.5 Wate . 9/40-8/41 9.( umboldt. 3/4 ¥/41 45.8 
Salinas. ...3/40-12/41 2.9 Baton Rouge 9/40-10/41 0.6 sthage . ..9/40-8/41 108 «A ate aes 
Paso Robles. .9/40-8/41 33.0 Leesville... .3/40-9/41 94.9 Carthage ----9/40-8/41 108 Tullahoma .3/40-11/41 57.7 
San Luis Minden .. .9/40-12/41 26.7 NORTH CAROLINA TEXAS 
Obispo ... .3/40-6/41 11.3 Fayetteville .3/40-10/41 16.8 Abilene ... .3/40-10/41 19.9 
CONNECTICUT MAINE Henderson . .9/40-9/41 1.1 Brownwood . 3/40-10/41 57.6 
Bristol .....3/40-10/41 8.9 Bath ....... 3/40-9/41 10.9 a at eae ae a Miner’l Wells.3/40-9/41 45.9 
Meriden ...3/40-10/41 9.5 iNew Dem... ~ . Orange ..... 3/40-6/41 37.9 
Middletown .9/40-9/41 2.1 MARYLAND _ __ Wilmington .3/40-9/41 19.2 Palacios... .9/40-10/41 27.7 
New London- Fikton ..... 3/40-9/41 3.7 OHIO . Texarkana .. .9/40-9/41 22.9 
~ 3/40-10/41 5.6 Hagerstown 3/40-10/41 3.8 ; 
Groton ... " Elyria’..... 9/40-10/41 10.0 UTAH 
FLORIDA MASSACHUSETTS Fostoria ...9/40-11/41 4.2 Ogden ..... 3/40-10/41 5.8 
Gainesville .3/40-10/41 4.3 Ayer ......3/40-10/41 5.2 Gallipolis ..9/40-11/41 0.9 VERMONT 
Starke ... 3/40-10/41 90.2 Lorain ree 9/40-11/41 8.6 Springfield .3/40-10/41 13.3 
Pensacola ..3/40-11/41 6.3 MICHIGAN Middletown. .9/40-9/41 2.6 Windsor ... 3/40-10/41 8.7 
GEORGIA Bay City ...3/40-11/41 7.1 Port Clinton.9/40-11/41 5.0 
9/40-8/41 9 Jackson ....9/40-10/41 4.9 Sandusky ...9/40-9/41 7.4 VIRGINIA 
eee <> ee Midland ...3/40-11/41 8.7 Sidney ....9/40-11/41 7.7 Petersburg .3/40-10/41 11.4 
Toccoa .....9/40-9/41 7. Muskegon ..3/40-9/41 7.8 Warren .. ..3/40-11/41 10.1 Radford- 
IDAHO Pe 9/40-9/41 5.2 Ravenna ...3/40-11/41 14.4 Pulaski ....3/40-9/41 21.2 

» /40— / ° r 738: % 5 
Boise ......9/40-11/41 ee ae anon Hy W ellington .9/40-11/41 6.2 WASHINGTON 
a ssepunien’ tea tata ; OKLAHOMA Everett ..... 9/40-9/41 3.6 
a / - . = 
Naedienn Go MISSISSIPPI Lawton ..... 3/40-9/41 23.3 WEST VIRGINIA 
cities ......3/40-9/41 5.1 Biloxi ...... 9/40-9/41 24.8 OREGON Morgantown.3/40-11/41 28.3 
Rantoul ...9/40-12/41 8.3 Meridian ...9/40-9/41 1.8 Astoria ....9/40-10/41 6.3 Pt. Pleasant.9/40-11/41 3.9 
Savanna ...9/40-10/41 10.8 MISSOURI Pendleton ..9/40-11/41 9.2 WISCONSIN 
INDIANA Neosho ....9/40-12/41 46.0 PENNSYLVANIA Manitowoc- 

Anderson ...9/40-9/41 5.2 Rolla ......3/40-11/41 20.9 Beaver Co. .3/40-10/41 5.7 Two Rivers.3/40-11/41 6.0 
Connersville .9/40-9/41 4.2 St. Charles. ..3/40-7/41 3.8 Berwick ....3/40-10/41 5.6 Seat .<.... 9/40-10/41 4.5 
* No change. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF THOMSON-GI8S ELECTRIC WELDING CO, 


UR “SKY-PRODDERS”, the new 

U.S anti-aircraft guns, are manned 
by grim crews ready to follow that shell- 
hard maxim to the letter. 


Behind them, in factories sprung like 
dragon’s teeth from American acres, are 
men manning machines to “Keep "Em 
Shelling!” These craftsmen are turning 
out anti-aircraft shells almost with every 
clock-tick. A new seam welding machine, 
for instance, with a two-man crew, can 
weld circular steel discs to the bases of 
400 shells, 75 mm. or 3 inch, every hour. 
With one man, this machine can do the 
welding on 300 shells hourly! 


But even this high-output machine, shown 
here, would soon falter if it were not 
equipped with seam welding rolls correct- 
ly designed and cooled... made of the 
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right material to carry the electrical current and _ pres- 
sure load required on this exacting job. 


That’s where Mallory comes in. Mallory engineers, because 
of their long years of research and field work in every 
phase of resistance welding, have found it relatively easy 
to provide exactly the right seam welding rolls for various 
types of shell welders. And as the new 4.7 inch anti-air- 
craft guns... whose shell ceiling is above 40,000 feet... 
go into production, Mallory will supply seam welding 
rolls by the thousands to “Keep “Em Shelling!” 


Mallory isn’t neglecting our fliers, though. Spot welding 
tips and holders to speed aircraft production as much as 
30% ... contacts and contact assemblies for the vital 
spark of ignition, relay or control... noise filters, volume 
controls, condensers, vibrators and other precision parts 
for communications and intercommunications systems .. . 
Rectostarters to start airplane engines and test each ship's 


electrical apparatus... these are some of Mallory’s war- 


time contributions to aviation alone. 


If you're in business, the part Mallory plays in industry 
after industry is well worth investigating. Today's research 
developments by Mallory engineers for war production 
will certainly be significant in many future peacetime 
applications ... quite likely in your own business. P. K. 
Mallory & Co., Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. Cable “Pelmallo”. 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, GEO 
A L L Me PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW 


DERED METAL PRODUCTS AND BI-METALS ... RECTIFIERS, DR\ ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 
ANODE PLATE CAPACITORS, VIBRATORS, VITREOUS RESISTORS, POTENTIOMETERS, RHEOSTATS. ROTARY 
SWITCHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PUSH BUTTON SWITCHES, POWER SUPPLIES, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHARGERS 


Columbia professor specializing in 
municipal affairs. Until OPA chief 
Leon Henderson got his law through 
Congress, the section’s chief job was 
gathering preliminary data and_pro- 
moting and advising some 210 local 
fair rent committees, usually appointed 
by mayors, occasionally by local defense 
councils. 

e Committee Action—Having no legal 
authority, these committees have de- 
pended on the power of publicity. Many 
of them developed pressure technics re- 
miniscent of machine politics inducing 
building and health inspectors and tax 
assessors to harass stubborn landlords, 
inducing mortgage holders to get tough. 
In some cases, the committees have got 
courts to grant temporary or indefinite 
stays of eviction proceedings. 

One difficulty has been that, despite 
OPA advice that they stick to the fair 
rent day theory, most committees have 
attempted cither to judge rentals on 
some basis of fair return on investment 
or simply to compromise the demands of 
landlords and tenants. Result has often 
been either to create an endless string of 
little utility-valuation cases or to produce 
a situation in which landlords simply 
ask for twice the rent increase they 
expect to get. 


Harvesting Scrap 


|.H.C. enlists its army of 
dealers in program to draw idle 
metal from farmyards to foun- 
dries for war purposes. 


I’'rom 14 to 3 million tons of ferrous 
scrap is lying idle on American farms, 
by government estimates. How to get 
it into the steel mills and foundries 
where it can be converted into war ma- 
terials is a problem that has long had 
Washington salvage experts cutting out 
paper dolls. 

Scrap dealers are far apart in most 

rural districts, and in general they can’t 
afford what it costs in time and truck 
expense to buy up this metal in driblets. 
Morcover, the junk is scattered all over 
the farms, from the old steel tires in 
what used to be the carriage shed to the 
antique hayrake rusting at the edge of 
the meadow. 
@ Harvester Plan—Last week, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. thought it had a 
scheme that would bring this scrap into 
trade channels in a mighty stream. 
What’s more, this was also the judg- 
ment of Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of 
the War Production Board’s industrial 
conservation bureau (BW —Feb.14'42, 
p!7), himself no slouch on farmer psy- 
chology after a lifetime in Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

The 10,008 Harvester dealers’ interest 
in the plan was immediately evident. 
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The company mailed them return post- 
cards on Friday evening, asking each 
whether his town has a scrap dealer, and 
if not, how many miles it is to the near- 
est one. Monday morning’s mail brought 
more than 2,500 answers, and by the 
middle of this week the count was above 
5,000. Finding: 65% of the company’s 
dealers have scrap dealers in their towns; 
11% have them within 10 miles; 11% 
have them 10 to 20 miles away; 13% 
would have to ship scrap farther than 
20 miles to market. 

e@ It’s Not for Profit—The beauty of the 
Harvester plan is that, while appealing 
to the patriotism of farmers and dealers, 
it is obviously set up so that neither the 
company nor its local representative can 
make a penny from it. Sole benefit ac- 
cruing to dealer or company is the closer 
bond resulting from their mutual work 
with the farmers to bring together into 
merchantable lots the miscellaneous 
scrap scattered over the countryside. 

Keynote of the campaign is urging 

the farmer to make his scrap available 
for war uses. Every Harvester dealer this 
week received a kit including posters to 
display in his store, mats of advertise- 
ments which he is urged to run in local 
newspapers, a newspaper publicity story 
for the dealer to release locally, and an 
8-page booklet explaining the plan. 
@ Widening Campaign—To assure a fa- 
vorable reception, the company likewise 
sent similar material to the 2,500 county 
agricultural agents in the U.S., and 
went on farm-favorite radio stations 
(time donated by the stations) to plug 
the idea to the farmers. Other com- 
panies have volunteered, notably Spie- 
gel, Inc., big mail-order house, which 
offered to circularize its rural customer 
list. 

Harvester is eager to keep its dealers 
from engaging in the scrap-iron business, 
but urges them to do everything short 
of this to drag in old metal from the 
bywavs. If there is a local scrap dealer, 
the farm implement merchant under- 
takes to make arrangements with this 
worthy for buying and taking delivery 
of the scrap. If necessary, the Harvester 
dealer .offers his premises as the local 

oint of accumulation, This method is 
frclpful where there is no local dealer, 
or where farmers object to doing busi- 
ness with the junkman, a not excep- 
tional state of affairs. 

e@ Empty Trucks Deplored—The farmer 
is exhorted that it is not only poor pa- 
triotism but also poor business to drive 
an empty truck to town as long as any 
scrap material remains on his farm. Like- 
wise, the dealer is adjured that whenever 
his truck goes to the country, it should 
bring in a load of scrap rather than re- 
turn empty. Where the farmer does not 
sell his scrap direct to the junkyard, the 
dealer accepts it, issues from a company- 
supplied booklet a coupon receipt for 
so many pounds, keeps a stub on which 
later to distribute the proceeds when he 
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SALVAGE & VICTORY! 


FARM JUNK 


Although most communities of the 
nation are well plastered with scrap 
gathering posters it remained for In 
ternational Harvester Co., through its 
dealers, to launch a salvage drive in 
the direction of the richest of all 
sources of scrap metal—American 
farms. One reason why farm junk 
isn’t moved is the lack of scrap deal- 
ers in small communities. To remedy 
this, all International Harvester deal- 
ers are now acting as collection and 
sales agents for scrap metals (without 
commissions). 


actually converts the scrap into cash. 

Harvester officials, skilled in scrap 

disposal from their own plants, say that 
their dealer can get a better price for 
the farmer than can the farmer himself, 
because the bigger lots give him better 
bargaining power, and also because this 
method of concentrating the material 
actually saves the junkman a world of 
handling and trucking expense. At the 
same time, company literature asserts, 
“This is not the time to haggle about 
the price of scrap nor to worry about 
who is going to make a profit on it.” 
@ Promotional Devices—Harvester ad- 
vertising experts have turned out an as- 
sortment of promotional ideas to boost 
the tonnage from the farm campaign. 
One is to set farm youngsters to “clean 
up the place for Uncle Sam,” pay them 
off in defense stamps. Another, in a 
one- or two-church town, is to get 
church organizations behind the drive, 
with money to be turned over to their 
treasuries. 

Dealers are told that they might let 
their truck drivers pick up a bit of side- 
money by collecting roadside scrap on 
their way home from country trips. 
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EVEN A TANK NEEDS PROTECTION <7 Kandi 


do as its part in the nation’s war activity. 
There is no other product — like 


It'sa blazing demon in action—but during 
those idle weeks or months when it’s in 
shipment or in storage, its vital nerve centers 
are vulnerable to the attacks of moisture 
and rain, salt air and water, dirt and dust. 
That’s why motors, transmissions, 
generators, carburetors, radio and control 
equipment — and repair parts, too, must 
be carefully and thoroughly wrapped for 
shipment — from production line to 
assembly line, and then to the firing line. 
These are only a few of the pro- 
tection jobs that FIBREEN is ready to 


FIBREEN. It is a waterproof, dirtproof, 
reenforced paper with amazing strength 
and durability. It’s used as a wrapping 
material for products of every description, 
size and shape. 

Because of the importance of prop- 
erly protecting the tremendous volume 
of war materials, parts and supplies now 

ouring from America’s industrial plants, 
FIBREEN is being alloted to essential 
wartime uses for the duration. 


If your product comes in the “essential” classifications — if materials and methods of effective pro- 
tection in shipment are a problem — write The Sisalkraft Co. Experienced shipping 
experts are at your service. Explain what you make — and bow you 


now pack it. We will try to help you. 


FIBREED 
ply: TW 


of strong 


) 


ed 


TWO layers of crossed $isa 

in TWO layers of special asphalt 

bined under heat and pressure 

pliable and clean — stands 

amount of abuse and exposure. Use 

as a wrapping or lining materia 
Soak it — twist it — try to tear 

Only when you get a sample in 3 

hands can you realize that a 

strong — so rough — and 

ture. There is no other ma 

In rolls and blankets of mar 

A product of The Sisalkraft Co 


of Sisolkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape ar 
Armored Sisalkroft 


Some day, you'll be building autos, 
refrigerators and such things again. 
Will you be able to use the same 
machine tools you are buying today 
to build planes, tanks, guns? 

Better keep in mind the versatil- 
ity of Bullard Mult-Au-Matics and 
Vertical Turret Lathes. When war 
ends they can be shifted back to 
peace-time work as easily as they 
have been turned to munitions 
manufacture—and the machine tool 
progress that industry has learned 
to expect from Bullard will be eve- 
ry bit as important to you then 
as it is today. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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‘Warehouse Bulg: 


Storage crisis is still .n 
future, but industry agrees that 
| twill arrive when munitions ard 
foodstuffs pile up for export. 


This country’s warehousing facil: 
were developed to meet the requ 
ments of its own people, not the 
bined requirements of the United », 
| tions. That is why there is a warti 
| storage problem. Members of the An 
| ican Warehousemen’s Association, 
| sembling at French Lick early this w« 
for their convention, agreed that as vct 
| there is no actual shortage of storage 
| pacity. But, they declare, when mu 

tions and foodstuffs for export begin 

coming from production lines in t 

volume eventually scheduled, we 

sure to meet a storage crisis. 

@ War-Created Demands—Many wa 

created storage requirements are obvi 

ous: stockpiling, military supplies, a 

cumulation of lend-lease cargoes, and 
| the like. But the war creates other, 

equally necessitous demands upon the 
warehousemen. When a reserve officer 
goes to active service and his wife goes 
home to her mother, or when a business 
| man moves to a Washington apartment 
and leases his old home unfurnished, tlie 
shift sends furniture to a warehouse. 
Much of the automotive machincry 
| pushed out of Detroit factories by air 
| plane-making equipment will probably 
| find its way to public storage. When 
the Normandie was being stripped of 
her fittings before the fire, ton after ton 
of furniture and fixtures was trucked 
into New York fireproof warehouses. 
e@ Eastman’s Appraisal—Defense ‘Trans 
portation Chief Joseph Eastman told a 
railroad audience recently: “Our first 
job is to see that the carriers are sup 
plied with what they need to keep run 
ning. Our No. 2 problem is storage.’ 


| Eastman’s Division of Storage is th 


lineal descendant, in function and per 


, sonnel, of a division set up in 194( 


under the old National Defense Advis 
ory Commission. The merchandise sec 
tion is headed by S. G. Spear of Boston, 
the refrigerated section by J. R. Shoe 
maker of E’mira. 
@ Census Bureau Findings—Last July the 
Bureau of the Census surveyed 2,76] 
companies operating 5,140 buildings for 
storage purposes. As of July 1 it found 
Occupiable Occupied 
Space Space % Occu 
profi 34. f— pancy 
General merchan 
dise 105,479 78,501 74.4 
Household goods 38,976 29,789 76.4 
Cold storage in 
mixed ware- 
houses .... 4,018 2,771 69.0 


Total . 148,473 111,061 74.8 
Since that time, war goods have been 
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flowing steadily into storage, while con- 
sumer goods in warehouses steadily de- 
crease. Total unoccupied space in these 
warehouses is now probably far below 
what it was last summer. ‘The Storage 
Division has a listing of all vacant build- 
ings that could be used for merchandise 
storage—and keeps this list revised. 

e Military Needs—Industry advisory 
committees representing merchandise 
and cold storage met last week in Wash- 
ington, talked over the situation and 
jaid plans to meet military needs. ‘The 
Army commissioned outstanding ware- 
house authorities, has them as colonels, 
jieutenant colonels, and majors, in 
charge of its storage planning. 

In various localities the Army and 
other government bodies are working 
on a joint warehouse plan that has been 
cleared with the Department of Justice. 
By this arrangement, warehousemen’s 
local associations will contract to pro- 
vide an aggregate of space in the local- 
ity, and the group then will pro-rate the 
business according to what its members 
can take. 

Meanwhile, 
prevail. 

e For Example—A month ago, the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration indi- 
cated to the Chicago association that it 
needed space to handle a million cases 
of canned milk per month. Between | 
Jan. 17 and Feb. 10, Chicago area 
warehousemen in this deal took in—or 
reserved—500 cars of milk and 280 cars 
of meat. In bulk and weight, this is the 
equivalent of 950,000 cases of milk. 

When demand for space is brisk, as 

now, warehousemen rent vacant build- 
ings to add capacity and to keep starry- 
eyed newcomers from rushing into the | 
the business and losing money for all 
hands. Even so, a few cut-rate, mini- 
mum-service operations by tyros are 
already reported. 
@ Real ys. Fringe Operators—Irrespon- 
sible competition seldom plagues the 
cold-storage warehouse group, because 
its specialized buildings, high content of 
engineering, and need for large capital 
to lend on perishables combine to bar 
fly-by-nighters. But the merchandise di- 
vision of the industry association esti- 
mates that its field contains 2,000 real 
operators plus 1,000 fringe operators. 

Even in lush times like these, mer- | 
chandise warehousemen are slow to raise | 
rates. Their old-time plaint is that in | 
good times and bad, casual competition | 
overhangs them because the customer | 
can always use a vacant building of his | 
own, or rent loft space. For instance, a | 
Philadelphia manufacturer recently re- 
ceived a cargo of -his raw material, com- | 
puted the cost of storing it in a vacant | 
plant he owned in another state. ‘Then 
he told his local warehouse, “Meet this | 
figure or else.” The warehouseman re 
duced his rate rather than lose the 
business. 
© Basic Rate Elements—While Herbert | 


pro-tem arrangements 
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THE SWITCH TO BLUE DENIM 


doesn’t lighten the load 


é 


© Bettman Archive 


2 THESE pre-historic men in 

overalls and their job looks mighty famil- 
iar. In fact, too familiar to those concerned 
with materials handling operations in many industrial plants where man-power is being 
. costs permitted to run riot. 


squandered . . . speed sacrificed . . 
Asa matter of record, these fore-bearers of a materials handling problem were applying 
man-power as efficiently as their “know-how” permitted. 7oday there is much more 
“know-how”’—should be much greater efficiency. There is... 
applied through Towmotor to lighten time and cost loads. 
Here’s why. With Towmotor, the powerful, compact industrial lift truck, one man picks 
up 1000 to 10,000 pound loads. Moves them down ramps, along narrow aisles, through 


where man and power are 


factories at speeds up to 10 miles per hour. Spots them where needed to keep machinery 
delivering the goods . . . or carries them as unit loads into warehouses and stacks them up 
to 25 feet high. Works 24 hours a day, continuously, for less than the cost of 24 man-hours 
Today Towmotor operators are helping to chalk up new speed records on the production 

lines. Tomorrow they will help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h pennies. Towmotor is adaptable to pra 
tically any type of materials handling operations . . . to any set of production conditions 
Very likely Zowmotor is saving time and money for manufacturers in your field. Find 
out. Write for a free copy of ‘““Facts About Towmotor,” a complete booklet illustrating 
and describing Towmotor’s adaptability to a wide range of materials handling operations 
in many different industries. Or ask us to send an engineer to survey your plant, show you 
how and why Towmotor fits into production programs for today . 
grams for tomorrow. Your inquiry wil 


“* preparedness pro 


receive prompt attention. Towmotor 
Company, 123-5 East 152nd Street, 


Cleveland, Oh io. 


“Ge A manufacturer of concrete blocks 
holds to a 600-block-per-hour production 
schedule by using a Towmotor to carry unit 
loads of 72 blocks (1872 lbs.) from machine 
to kilns... kilns to yard . .. and to return 
empty racks to block machine. This job 
cycle, covering a distance of 300 to 350 feet, 
averages 7 minutes 20 seconds. 


STAYS ON THE PROFIT SIDE 
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Hoover was Food Administrator in the 
last war, the warehouse industry ac 
cepted a ceiling on the base rates from 
which its commodity tariffs are devel- 
oped. Warehousing rates are customa- 
rily made up of two elements, handling 
and storage 

Handling charges in most localities 
have gone upward, in step with rising 
labor But storage rate bases re- 
main around the 1918 ceiling of 74¢ 
per square foot of occupiable space per 
month. At French Lick this week, the 
industry discussed the advisability of 


costs. 


MUGGING OUTFIT 


Using inexpensive, standard pieces of 
photographic equipment, Columbia 
Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
assembled for its own use a photo- 
identification unit at a total cost of 
under $50. Essentialiy, the outfit con- 
sists of a $6.35 Brownie Reflex Kodak 
(upper right) mounted upside down 
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introducing a third element in basic 
rates, a charge for delivery for use where 
hand-to-mouth, small-lot withdrawals 
are the rule. 

@A-10 for Maintenance—Warehouse- 
men currently have few priority troubles, 
because they are specifically mentioned 
in Order P-100 which extends A-10 
rating for maintenance, repair, Or Oper- 
ating supplics. Plant protection is a 
standard worry, because almost any 
warehouse 1s certain to contain some im- 
portant war materials, and the “due 
care” imposed upon the warehouseman 


on an adjustable bracket, two adjust- 
able lamp stands with R22 Photo 
Flood lamps, and a wall cabinet. In 
operation, an adjustable stool permits 
centering each employee in the fratn- 
ing device. Finished prints, which 
cost about 7¢ each, are die-cut and 
mounted in company badges. Expo- 
sure: “Instantaneous” (approximately 
1/30 sec.) on Super XX roll film. 


as bailee presumably includes reaso 
defense against enemy sabotage. 
(he merchandise warehousen 
major headache night now comes 
tires—not tires for his own use. 
rather the tires stored by his custo 
prior to the rationing order. | 
OPA regulations, the warehous« 
can in no manner obtain authorit 
give out a stored tire to its owner. | 
instance is a Chicago trucking com) 
which has for years kept its reserve 
ply of tires in a fireproof warely 
Right now, this trucker can get pri 
orders to buy new tires as needed by 
equipment, but he cannot get his 
tires out of the warehouse to use. 


Secondhand Juice 
Using equipment that's 
mostly old, power plant to speed 
output of magnesium will be in 
operation ‘way ahead of time 


Manufacturers’ backlogs being wi 
they are, it takes better than two v« 
now to get delivery on a new st¢ 
turbo-generator to produce elect 
power even if you have a high priorit 
It’s a scrap with the Navy every in 
of the way, because the two-ocean fl 
program requires boilers and turbin 
from the same manufacturing shops 
e@ Trimming the Schedule—So it’s a fi 
that a 125,000 kw. steam generating 
station is being constructed in Velas 
Tex., on a schedule calling for fu 
operation in ten months after pla 
were first put on the drawing board. A 
a result, a government plant to extra 
magnesium salts from Gulf water an 
turn them into metal by electrolysis wi 
be able to produce twice as many ingot 
more than a year ahead of expectancy 

It's war-born engineering ingenuity 
action, the product of a willingness of 
engineers in the War  Productio1 
Board’s Power Branch and consultant 
from utilities to accept the unorthodo» 
@ Low-Cost Fuel Helps—Secondhan 
machinery which would be considerc: 
obsolete in normal times is being int 
grated with a minimum of the most 
modern type of new generating facil 
ties to create this powerhouse. Yet th 
fortunate coincidence of low fuel cos! 
(natural gas at less than 5¢ per 1,00 
cu. ft.) and government interest and 1 
tirement rates on capital investment 
will make possible generation of energ 
at less than three mills per kilowatt 
hour—comparable with many of th« 
country’s modern central stations. 

he story dates back to last fall, when 
the OPM Power Branch was seeking 
energy supplies for the 300% expansion 
in magnesium capacity. Existing spar 
capacity in the Freeport, Tex., are: 
where Dow Chemical has a 36,000,000 
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with WWISULOAC Glass Block You Can Replace 
Windows 71d Conserve Puouly Meinl, loo 


INSULUX Glass Block speeds plant construction and 
modernization, while it releases metal for war production. 


Thanks to a new technique developed by Owens-Illinois 
engineers, INSULUX panels can be built with little or no metal. 
Replacing windows, each 8-inch glass block can save more than 
a pound of steel. 


This new installation technique, proved practical in field 
tests, is so simple that your own maintenance men can handle 
sash replacement... works for just about any ope ning... per- 
mits immediate construction . .. brings you all the time- prov ed 
advantages of INSULUX. 


And when you remodel, consider the new INSULUX Light 
Directional Block, which bends daylight upward to the ceiling 
—where it is reflected deep 

into the room. 


To save metal and make 
an immediate improvement 
of lasting value, have your 
architect or engineer write 


Remove deteriorated window. Build forthe new INSULUX book. 


* «a chase with existing walls, or as in 
this case, with wood blocking. Replace 
old sill with brick or concrete to obtain 
an even bearing for the glass block, if 
required. Later, wood blocking can be 
replaced with steel using the same 
bolts if desired. Every scrapped metal 
window releases valuable salvage for 
the war effort. And, INSULUX Glass 
Block help step up plant efficiency. 


i 
4 
F 
: 
4 
' 
i 


9 Put glass block in place—any 
© competent mason knows how. 
INSULUX panels provide a high 


OWENS-ILLINOIS degree of light transmission, pro- 3 


’ * approdximately 250 pounds of steel that can go 

on a work from os “ee directly into war production. A Texas textile mill 
make nS SETS that reported a saving of 9100 pounds of metal by an 
will pay dividends for years. INSULUX window replacement program which re- 
quired only 300 pounds of metal in anchors and 


The Finished Panel. This single opening saves 


wall ties. The insulating value of INSULUX permits 
more economical heating and air-conditioning and 
greatly reduces objectionable condensation. 


Nee — " OWENS: 
This sem Sheees hock of M06, INSULUX 25, Ohio Building, Toledo, O. 


special details shows how to Sh / Gentlemen: Ple riche obligation, your free book on 


install glass block panels = / any “How to Install’Glass Block Without Priority Materials.” 
without metal. It covers sash a | 

replacement and new con- 

struction. Write for your 

copy today. 


@ THERE ARE PLACES 
IN EVERY BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 
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pound magnesium works of its own, in- 
dicated that not more than another 
36,000,000 pounds could be located in 
that region. ‘Task was to get more, and 
it hinged on power. First “break” 
was discovery that General Electric had 
a 1,250-pound topping turbine three- 
fourths completed as a stock model, but 
shelved because of war business. Next a 
45,000-kw. turbine of 225-pound pres- 
sure was located in Detroit, where it 
has been out of service since 1938. An- 
other 40,000 kw. unit of 265-pound 
pressure, together with a double bank 
of boilers, necessary structural steel, and 
a condenser were wheedled away from 
Consolidated Edison Co. in New York. 
When all this was added together, 
the only new equipment needed was 
two high-pressure boilers for the top- 
ping unit and a condenser for the De- 
troit machine. 
@ New Unit in September—Shipped 
bodily to Texas, the Detroit and New 
York turbines will be available for serv- 
ice by July, with the old boilers, as early 
as the magnesium plant can be ready. 
The topping unit arrives in September, 
with the new boilers which, when in- 
stalled, will carry three-fourths of the 
load and more than this share of the 
kilowatt hours required. The old boilers 
will carry the rest of the load and pro- 
vide reserve facilities. Upshot is that 
the power station, to be owned by De- 
fense Plant Corp. and operated by Dow 
Chemical, will permit production of 
72,000,000 pounds of magnesium a 
year, instead of 36,000,000 pounds. 
Ordinarily, pairing up of virtually ob- 
solete equipment with the most modern 
would seem, as J. A. Krug, WPB power 
chief, puts it, “entirely incomprehensi- 
ble.” But the blending is being accom- 
plished so as to create a generating 
station equal in efficiency to many a 
present-day utility plant. 


DOUBLE PLAY 

Harold V. Engh, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
and R. R. Stevenson, general superin- 
tendent of the Aluminum Co, of Amer- 
ica, were recently principals in a war- 
time business deal of a kind that you 
are going to hear more of as the drive 
for war production goes on. 

War's diversion of the major part of 
aluminum production to the manufac- 
ture of planes had left idle in Alcoa’s 
hands some cabling machinery designed 
to manufacture electrical wire and cable. 
War demands for electrical wire and 
cables of copper were, at the same time, 
crowding Anaconda’s facilities, espe- 
cially its cabling machinery. 

As a result of a telephone call from 
Mr. Engh to Mr. Stevenson, cutting 
across competitive interests, an arrange 
ment was made whereby Anaconda has 
purchased the Aluminum cabling ma- 
chinery and put it back to work. 
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Merger Cushion 


Jones & Laughlin sees pro- 
spective absorption of Otis Steel 
as way to strengthen its postwar 
competitive position. 


Preoccupation with production of war 
implements has not prevented smart 
management men from projecting their 
thoughts to the day when backlogs are 
depleted and competition is restored to 
its peacetime niche. A sample of this 
type of mental projection is the an- 
nounced intention of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. to examine the possibility of 
a merger with Otis Steel Co. ‘The will- 
ingness of J & L’s president-chairman, 
H. Edgar Lewis, to bring the proposed 
absorption of Otis steel into the open is, 
in itself, a fair indication that the steel 
firms have not found the preliminary 
explorations too discouraging. 

Jones & Laughlin, with its diversi- 
fied output ranging from nails, steel, 
plate, and pipe, has always been concen- 
trated in the Pittsburgh area. ‘Through 
the merger, it would get an economical 
water-borne entrance into the rich mid- 
western markets, and particularly into 
Detroit, through Otis’s location in 
Cleveland. Otis, at the same time, would 
have the advantages of rounding out its 
line with J & L products and would 
improve its chance of selling its own 
specialties around Pittsburgh. 
© Postwar Worries—Such advantages 
are of no consequence today when the 
industry is straining, at or near theo- 
retical capacity, to keep its head above 
the floodtide of war orders. ‘Tomorrow 
is another story. By virtue of both self- 
initiated and government-financed ex- 
pansions beyond the dreams of steel 
makers, the industry will embark upon 
the reconstruction period geared for the 
dizziest productive pace in its history— 
and needing orders to keep the hungry 
jaws of its mills grinding. 

If the merger materializes the con- 
solidated interests will display a well- 
stocked showcase. Both are old-line 
companies. ‘They have an aggregate 
ingot capacitv of five million tons a year, 
about one-fifth of it in Cleveland. 

The roots of what is now Jones & 

Laughlin were implanted in Pittsburgh 
before the Civil War by Benjamin 
Franklin Jones, junior partner in a canal 
and railroad enterprise which linked 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia a century 
ago and later became the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
@ Expansion from Within—Through all 
its expansion, from Jones’s first iron melt- 
ing pot to the fully integrated system 
which now has an annual ingot capacity 
of four million tons, J & L has avoided 
acquisition of other companies by 
merger or otherwise. 


H. E. Lewis, Jones & Laughlin chiet, 
after pulling his company out of the 
red, is eyeing a Great Lakes outlet, 


Descendants of Jones and Laughlin, 
the founders, maintain an interest in 
the firm to this day. Jones contributed 
a brother and a son to the fledgling con 
pany and James Laughlin, a Pittsburg! 
banker, added four sons. Death of the 
last member of these families active in 
management, the onset of the depres 
sion and a general neglect of techno- 
logical advances laid a heavy hand on 
J & L’s competitive standing for a tim 
Announcement last December of its first 
common dividend in ten years and clim 
nation of $27,000,000 of arrearages on 
preferred, coupled with inauguration of 
regular quarterly preferred dividends, 
last year were big news. 

@ New Blood, New Life—When I'dgar 
Lewis was put in charge in 1936, it h 
the desired effect of snapping the organ 
ization out of its corporate lethargy, 
technologically as well as_financiall 
The Lewis régime has seen J & L. dip 
ping an experimental finger into 
antiquated technique of the Besscinci 
process and emerging with a photo: 
tric flame control which eliminat« 
guess-work in the timing of the blows 
and assures a uniformity of produ 
never before possible when the 
second calculation was left to the fallib! 
human eye. 

J & L research engineers developed 4 
miniature steel plant, built precise]: 
scale. which duplicates the function 
standard equipment and permits a 
rate tests of new processes without i 
ruption to the big mills. New techniques 
now can be certified as commerci:!! 
practicable without trial-and-error test 


1 
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The Institute where Whiskies 
get a Post-Graduate Degree 


bouquet — body — smoothness — and 


N A 52-ACRE CAMPUS just outside 
Louisville, Kentucky, stands a 
cluster of 15 imposing structures 
suggesting a great scientific institute. 


It is the newest and most ad- 
vanced distillery in the world... 
headquarters for Calvert research. 

And in a sense this is a scientific 
institute... for here Calvert whiskies 
get their post-graduate degree. 

Every whiskey, you see, starts out 
in life as grain in the bin... rye, 
barley or corn. Its elementary curric- 
ulum includes various basic steps . . . 
cooking, fermentation, distilling and 
barreling. 

Then comes the day when the 
whiskey graduates from its charred 
oak barrel, having matured, and de- 
veloped a character of its own. 
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Is this the end of a whiskey’s 
“education”? Is it ready to be bottled 
and take its place in the world? We 
don’t think so. 

Distilling and aging are not the 
end—but the beginning—of the long 
course through which Calvert whis- 
kies pass. 

Calvert’s “faculty” of university- 
trained scientists now selects, from 
the world’s largest stock of fine whis- 
kies and costly grain neutral spirits, 
those which have graduated with top 
honors. They are analyzed, tested, 
classified .. . in terms of flavor... 


other desirable whiskey qualities 

Then comes the final .. . the most 
important step of all. Those rare 
whiskies and spirits are harmoniously 
blended . . . to emerge as a finer, 
higher type of whiskey. 

This post-graduate blending 
course results in the superb taste of 
Calvert whiskies...in their magnifi 
cent lightness, smoothness, and deli 
cacy of flavor. 

And we believe it also explains 
why Calvert is America’s favorit 
luxury whiskey. 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 72% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 


old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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DESIGN - 


SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 


in connection with 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS «+ 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS ano CONSTRUCTORS 
52 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


FINANCING 


WA BAER RAAARAAAAMAAAAAAARRARE EERE BLEEEESS BE ESEEAREEEBRLEESALRERESLE 


In this new book 


positive, constructive techniques 


hundreds of actual situations 


showing the foreman how to 


—get and keep the confidence and respect of his men 
—get the days’ work out on time 


maintain quality standards 
—keep his costs down 
—improve his methods 


hammered out of 


Suppose you are concerned about lining up wage rates or working out 
a training program, or you think you may not have done such a good 
job handling somebody's grievance. Turn to the topic in this book 


and see how many ideas you can get. 


For this is a book of concrete suggestions—practical 


things you can put to work today and tomorrow—to help you do the most effective job you 


Just Published 


can as a foreman. 


FOREMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS 


By A. L. KRESS Formerly Chief Industrial Engineer, U, 8. Rubber Co., Deputy Administrator, 


Rubber Industr N.R.A., 


Director Industrial Relations, 


N.E.M.A. 


This book gives you practical, tested ways for handling specific situations. It shows you just 
how other foremen are meeting their responsibilities effectively under present-day conditions. 
It is concise, clear, direct, and stripped of all generalities. It gets down to cases. 


It deals with 


—the foreman and his personnel problems 


What men respond to—The right man on the right job 
Training Safety and accident prevention—Wages and 
rates--Handling grievances-——Collective bargaining. 


—the foreman and his production problems 


The factory organization—Planning production schedules 
Getting the most out of your day—The control of 
quality--Keeping costs down—Improving methods. 


C. G. STOLL, President, Western Electric Company, 
says in the Foreword of the book, “‘This treatise will 
be most helpful to the foreman in getting a compre- 
hensive picture of the many phases of his job and will 
serve as a ready reference from time to time as problems 
arise. Higher levels of management will profit by this 
review of the foreman’s job and the consequent necessity 
for clearly defined sound company policies and practices.’’ 
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ASK TO SEE IT. This is one book you will want to own, 
to page through, to read, to keep handy for consultation. 
Let us send you a copy on approval for examination. No 
money down; no red tape. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Kress—Fo hip Fund als for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 16 days I will send $2.50, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 
bay postage on cash orders.) 


City and State..... 
Position 


Company 


276 pages, 54, x8, $2.50 


runs in the main plant. J & L wa. the 
first northern steel company to wide; 
| take modern air-conditioning mc \\o¢ 
| for drying the air that is blown int 
| blast furnaces, overcoming the pro jer 
of fluctuating humidity which rec :ire; 
constant changes in the proportio:s of 
ore, coke, and limestone charge in the 
furnace. 

@ Labor Policy Pays Out—A similar pro. 
gression has marked J & L’s labor pol icy 
| One of the first targets of the C | 
| drive in 1936, J & L became the | first 
| steel company to sign an exclusive bar. 
| gaining contract with the Steel W or. 

ers’ Organizing Committee after a 36. 
| hour strike and NLRB election sounded 
the death knell of the company union 
After living together two years, the 
S.W.O.C. was so impressed with J & L's 
grasp of grievance procedure that it 
published a manual for all local unions 
based almost entirely on experience with 
the company. 

Throughout the system, day-to-day 

| cooperation of workers and management 
has enabled J & L in the last 12 months 
to shatter 1,000 intramural records of 
production and performance. 
@ Otis 91 Years Old—Otis Steel, which 
| pioneered the open-hearth process of 
| steel making in America, boasts a history 
| of at least equal significance in the in 
dustry. Charles Augustus Otis, son of a 
prosperous commission merchant, went 
into the iron business as a young man 
91 years ago, the same year that the 
Big Four Railroad came to Cleveland, 
and the first six barrels of Lake Superio: 
iron ore reached the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River. 

When Charles Otis was 25, in 155] 
the new railroad suggested possibilities 
| for iron working, so he established a 
| steam forge. It prospered. During the 
Civil War it made gun-carriage axles as 
well as iron forgings for the railroads. 
After the war the younger Otis sold his 
share of the business and went to 
Europe to study steel making. ‘This 
was a disappointment to John D. Rocke- 
feller, another Clevelander, who tricd 
to persuade friend Otis to invest in 
Standard Oil stock. 

e Switch to = Hearth—From Fv- 

rope Otis brought back the open-hearth 

acid process of steel making. He estab 

| lished a $300,000 company to make 
steel by this new method, and employed 
a young engineer, Samuel T. Wellman. 
Otis Steel reputedly was the first con- 
cern in the world devoted exclusively to 

| making open-hearth steel. Wellman als 

_ went to Europe to study steel aang g; 
the result was Otis’ adoption of the 

“basic” open-hearth method in 1890. 
| Attracted by the Otis success, a group 

of British investors organized the Indus- 

trial and General Trust, Ltd., and pur- 

chased control. The company continu: d 

to prosper and expand until after the 
| World War. 


| The ensuing depression prompted the 
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British to sell out to a group of Cleve- | 
land investors headed by John Sherwin, ‘ 


Sr, founder of the Sherwin-Williams | 


Co. Early in 1925 the company went 


under the present management, with | 


E. J. Kulas as president. 
e Strip Gets Wider—When Otis built 


its $5,000,000 continuous strip mill in 


1932, it was a new world’s wonder, the 
largest automaton then in existence. It 


could roll a 72-inch strip of steel at the | 


rate of 800 lineal feet a minute. Since 
then Republic has built a 96-inch mill 
further up the Cuyahoga valley, and 
U.S. Steel has built a similar mill in 
Pittsburgh. 

Being one of the smaller companies, 
Otis, with 927,360 tons annual capacity, 
seems not big enough nor specialized 
enough to make money under present 
conditions, without large-scale new 
financing. It has not paid a common 
stock dividend since 1930. In the years 
1931, 1932, 1933 and 1938 it failed to 
earn fixed charges. There were rumors 
of purchase by U.S. Steel, in 1935, and 
lately reports of possible new facilities 
for armor plate production. 


NYLON GOES TO WAR 


Silk and nylon weavers met with 
Army procurement officials last week to 
lay the groundwork for placing orders for 
“huge,” but unspecified, amounts of 
parachute cloth. Simultaneously, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. announced 
that nylon would no longer be sold on 
contract but would henceforth be 
offered on a spot basis—when and if it 
is available. 

For the past fortnight or more, re- 
ports that the War Production Board 
would soon take action to commandeer 
the entire supply of nylon for military 
uses have disturbed the hosiery and 
weaving industries (BW—Feb.7’42,p46). 

Du Pont’s announcement makes it 
plain that the nylon curtailment will 
not wait upon a formal WPB order. The 
hosiery industry, which has been using 
up to 80% of nylon yarn production, 
expects only meager offerings, will re- 
ceive an increased allotment of rayon 
to make up for the anticipated cur- 
tailment. 


USE OF GAS CURBED 


Drastic steps to limit the rapid ex- 
pansion in use of natural gas (BW —Feb. 
7'42,p47) have been taken by WPB, 
which this week assumed full control 
over the industry. A board order bans 
purchase after Mar. 1 of new gas- 
consuming equipment to be hitched 
onto mains carrying either natural gas or 
natural gas mixed with the manufac- 
tured product in 17 states where there 
now exists a fear of shortage. 

This limitation order is somewhat un- 
usual in that it curbs use on the con- 
sumer’s end rather than by restriction or 
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Security FOR SEWED SEAMS... 


Ebficiency FOR PRODUCTION DEPARTMENTS 


BECAUSE the average machine sewed 

seam is so unobtrusive, probably few 
people realize what a vast number of prod- 
ucts depend on it for some part of their 
construction—countless industrial products, 
basic necessities of life for mankind, and 
NOW a vital list of military supplies: Uni- 
forms ... Underwear ... Work clothing ... 
Sox... Shoes... Caps... Gloves... Tents 
... Tarpaulins . . . Bedding . . . Leather 
Goods .. . Seat Coverings . . . Powder Bags 
. . . Parachutes . . . Bags for Feed, Sand, 
Ammunition... 

With such diverse products, it is not hard 
to imagine what a maze of special seam, 
stitch, and machine selection problems are 
encountered. Solving these technical prob- 
lems for industry has been Union Special 
Machine Company’s exclusive field for serv- 
ice for sixty-one years. 


Union Special contributions include im- 
provement and development of many differ- 
ent types of stitches and seams as an aid to 
greater strength and durability. Equally im 
portant has been the development of special 
types of industrial sewing machines to in- 
crease production efficiency. And to enable 
Industry to take full advantage of this serv- 
ice, Union Special has built up a large field 
organization devoted exclusively to industrial 
sewing machines. If you have any industrial 
sewing problems, call or write. 


World's Largest 
Exclusive Builder of 


“WHEN YOU OPERATE OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT, YOU PAY FOR MODERNIZATION 
WITHOUT GETTING IT, MODERN, HIGH SPEED MACHINES PAY FOR THEMSELVES.” 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 408 N. Franklin St., Chicago, III. 


' 

! Please send me copies of the bulletins I have checked below. 
1 O “Seams and Stitches” 

! © “Modern Machines for Pro- Name 

: ducing Service Garments” 

1 © “Machines for Seaming 

| Gesu 5 Company 

; 0 “How to Close Bags, Fabric 

\ or Paper Containers, etc.” Address 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Just HOW important are typewriters these 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed 
and in operation before a mew working force 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office 
bard at work on comtracts for urgently 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with 
the constantly quickening indusirial tempo. 


With billions of extra dollars for war 
materials going into circulation, accounts 
receivable and accounts payable grow 
and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs 
week after week. Bills and orders mul- 
tiply. And so do all the jobs that make 
accountants thankful for Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher — FLelps Speed the Natiows Victory! 


War today is more 
more a matter of pros 
tion and production 


on figures... om the ki 


of calculations that the 


derwood Sundstrand Add 


ing-Figuring Machine 
vides so easily and swi 
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%& Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 


High ights 
on \Nar EXlort... ¥ 


Fortunately for the United States 


its mechanical office equipment 


without equal the world over! 


* 


Whatever speeds up production speeds the final victory! 


From one end of the world to the other soldiers, sailors and 
airmen look toward American production. 


In every battle area victory depends on the supply of more 


planes, more tanks, more ships, more guns and ammunition, 


And in every American industry men and women are strain- 
ing to provide them, are calling as never before for the help 
of time- and energy-saving office equipment. 


Help comes to accounting departments from Underwood 

Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines which create without 
an extra operation all the records required for Federal and 
State governments. 


Help comes to research, engineering, and many another de- 
partment where the keys to efficiency are speedy, accurate 
calculations... comes from Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 

Figuring Machines. 


Help comes to every ‘department via Underwood Typewr iters 
competently getting on record the ideas, information, request 
and instructions which keep the wheels of production tur! 


In a war of machines, office machines, too, are vital to vict 


Big munitions plants spring up in UNDERWOOD BELLAS Tr FISH ER COM 


pen pramies. Day and might shifts —* ’ wery 
perate with thousands of worker: One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Every 
who must be paid promptly and ac- 
carately, Im these and other organi- 

"5, Sundstrand Payroll Machines : , Pi liott 
are doing their bit toward making our For top office machine performance use Underwood Elliot: 


* imerease in production possible. Fisher supplies... typewriter ribbons, carbon papers, etc. 
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rationing of the a deliveries—for 
the obvious reason that the gas company 
can’t check up to see how much all its 
customers are using. To obtain new 
equipment, the factory, home owner, 
builder, or contractor must get in under 
the Mar. | deadline. In most cases, the 


new equipment must be installed before 
that date for the user to get it con- 
nected. However, for new buildings 
whose foundations are completed Mar. 
1, the equipment may, according to the 
order, be purchased Ioter if it is speci- 
fied in the construction contract. 


The ban covers the states of Calif 
nia, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, K: 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missov :, 


New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, T: 


portions of Alabama, Arkansas, and M 
sissippi, and District of Columbia. 


l- 


l- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virgin a, 


S- 


@ Copper, Lead, and Zinc—Premium 
prices of 17¢, 1l¢, and 94¢ to be paid 
on over-quota production of copper, 
Icad, and zinc will be made retroactive 
to Feb. 1, regulation issued by WPB 
and OPA announce. Quotas will be fixed 
soon on a monthly basis and will be set 
by mines or groups of mines rather than 
by companies. 

Mills rolling, drawing, or extruding 
copper or its alloys are granted an A-3 
rating on maintenance, repair and op- 
crating — (Order P-106). 

Twenty-four grades of copper scrap 
used by electrolytic copper refineries are 
put under ceiling prices by amendment 
4 of Schedule 20. Ceilings are 4¢ to l¢ 
below the current market, apply only to 
sales to consumers, and are on a ship- 
ping-point basis. 

Copper scrap dealers who have been 
reporting to the WPB copper branch on 
form PD-120 must now report on form 
PD-249 to the Bureau of Mines. 


@ Iron and Steel—Schedule 100 freezes 
prices of cast-iron soil pipe and fittings. 
Prices are established at the Birmingham 
basing point in terms of discounts from 
the standard price list used in the in- 
dustry. 

Schedule 4 (iron and steel scrap) is 
revised by amendment 14. 


@ Aluminum—Plants generating more 
than 1,000 Ib. of aluminum scrap per 
month are required by Order M-1-D to 
segregate all scrap and to sell direct to 
smelters certain alloys in solid form. 
Other scrap may be sold to dealers. 


@ Cobalt—Use of cobalt in pigments is 
prohibited after May 1 by Order M- 
9-B and meanwhile must be cut to 
40% of the 1941 rate. Blue glass for 
optical and safety uses is exempted. 
Other uses of cobalt must be cut to 
70% of the 1941 rate except for orders 
rated A-1-j or better. 

Amendment of Order M-39 includes 
nonmetallic forms of cobalt in the allo- 
cation system covering metallic cobalt. 


@ Corundum—Deliveries of corundum 
(not including emery, ruby, and sap- 
phire) may be made only at the specific 
direction of the director of priorities, 
according to Order M-89. feudnen 
must file form PD-293 monthly. 


@ Rubber—Rctreaded and recapped tires 
are subjected to rationing under OPA 
regulations. Existing tire rationing 
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Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


boards will use retreads to meet the 
needs of users eligible for new tires to 
the extent to which it is impossible to 
furnish them with new tires and, there- 
after, will ration the retreads to cars 
used exclusively for uses on a new el- 
igible List B. List B includes home-to- 
plant transportation of defense workcrs, 
and trucks for any important purpose. 

Specifications limiting the crude rub- 
ber content of ten classes of articles are 
laid down in Order M-15-B-1. Included 
are: hose, transmission belts, clothing, 
shoes, jar rings, tires. 


© Lumber—Prices of substantially all 
grades of southern hardwood are con- 
trolled by Schedule 97. Prices that may 
be charged on direct mill shipments of 
more than 1,000 board-ft. are set $2 to 
$5 below current levels (f.o.b. mill). 


@ Petroleum—The requirement of Order 
M-68 that gas wells be spaced one to 
640 acres has been changed in New 
York, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky to permit drilling 
of a well every 160 acres to the Onon- 
daga limestone, Oriskany sandstone, or 
Devonian shale horizons. On other hori- 
zons there may be one well to every 40 
acres. 

Increased prices are permitted for 
asphalt by amendment 3 of Schedule 88. 


© Paper—Fine-paper merchants have 
been asked by OPA to sell at manufac- 
turers’ prices plus a suggested schedule 
of markups for various quantities and 
items. 

Western paper merchants have been 
asked to limit their markups to those in 
effect Oct. 1, 1940 to Sept. 30, 1941. 


@ Textiles—Making use of its requisi- 
tioning power, WPB has ordered all 
processors to sell their entire holdings of 
raw silk to the Defense Supplies Corp. 
Definite maximum manufacturers’ 
prices for nylon stockings, based on the 
Oct. 1-15 market, are established by 
amendment of Schedule 95. Whole- 
salers are limited to a 10% markup. 
Revisions are made in the following: 
Schedule 90, rayon waste; Schedule 35, 
carded-grey and colored-yarn cotton 
goods; Schedule 18, burlap; Schedule 
55, old bags; Schedule 23, rayon grey 
goods; Schedule 7, combed cotton yarn. 


@ Drugs—Manufacture of multivitamin 
tablets containing more than 5,000 units! 
of vitamin A in the largest daily dose 


recommended on the label is forbidden 
by Order L-40. Preparations containing 
only vitamins A and D are not affected. 
Fish liver oil with a potency of more 
than 12,000 units per gram may not be 
used in the manufacture of feed, nor 
may any feed be manufactured after 


Apr. 10, containing more than 1,000 


units per pound of vitamin A derived 
from fish oils. 

Producers and primary jobbers of 
vitamin C (ascorbic acid) may not 
charge more than $1.65 an oz. in lots of 
1,000 oz. or more (Schedule 104). Re- 
seller’s price in the same quantity is 
$2.15. Prices are set for quantities as 
small as one ounce ($1.85 and $2.41). 

Acetyl salicylic acid prices which may 


be charged by producers, primary job- 


bers, and resellers are frozen at prevail- 
ing levels (Schedule 99). Salicylic 


acid prices are also frozen at prevailing 
levels (Schedule 103). 


Agar stocks larger than 50 Ib. are 
frozen by Order M-96. Possessors of 
such stocks may neither buy nor sell 


agar except as directed by WPB or for 


use in bacteriological media. 


@ Plumbing and Heating Supplies—In- 
tention of the Director of Industry Op- 


erations to issue standards of simplified 


practice on plumbing and heating sup- 
plies is set forth in Order L-42. First 
such standard limits manufacture after 
Mar. 1 of bronze or brass stcam-rated 
valves to sizes from 4 in. to 3 in. and to 
five specified working pressures ranging 
from 100 to 300 Ib. Iron-body steam- 
tated valves may be built at 125 Ib. or 
250 Ib. working pressure in sizes from 
2 in. to 12 in., for 150 Ib. in sizes of 3 


,in. and less. 


© Gears—Standard gears, pinions, sprock- 
ets, and speed reducers are formally 
frozen at the Oct. 15 price level (Sched- 
ule 105). Prices of special items shall be 
computed in accordance with cost fac- 
tors in effect Oct. 15. 


@ Other Price Actions—Mercury deal- 
ers who had on hand or in transit on 
Feb. 4 stocks to meet prior contracts 
may deliver at contract price until Mar. 
2... Retail prices of sugar should not 
rise more than a cent per 5-lb. above 
early December levels, says OPA . . 
Manufacturers of vitreous china and 
enameled cast-iron plumbing _ fixtures 
and makers of cast-iron boilers and radi- 
ators have been asked to withhold pro- 
posed price increases. 
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Case History of Canton, O. 


Canton, On10— in N. E. section, heart of 
state’s industrial district, with many highways 
and railroads; makes steel, steel products; 
china, stoneware, brick and tile; paints and 
enamels; rubber goods, toys—and defense 
productions. Population, city 127,000 (1941). 


Business is good in Canton these days. 
Employment is at peak figures, and payrolls last year 
were up 70%. Canton’s payrolls run more to pur- 
chases, less to surtaxes. Canton is a good place to look 
for business just now; a good spot for advertising. 

Certainly—your national advertising takes in 
Canton! But how much of your national advertising 
does Canton take in? 

Magazines? LHJ is perhaps tops with 3,977 
copies. SEP has 3,549. Life—3,951. Not at all bad! 
-.- But not too good, either, among Canton’s 30,000 
families. Nothing to bring tears to the eyes of a 
downtown druggist, or put spring in the step of a side 
street grocer when your firm or product is spoken of 
in the city of Canton, O. 


Nexr to the Canton Repository, circulation 
51,909 (adv.), the best coverage of Canton, O. is not 
to be found in any magazine, but in Metropolitan 
Sunday newspapers. Six papers in the Metropolitan 
Group—Cleveland Plain Dealer, New York News, 
Pittsburgh Press, Philadelphia Inquirer, Chicago 
Tribune, and the Detroit News—have a combined 
circulation of 14,011 copies in Canton alone! 


Metropolitan Group has hundreds of Cantons 
—literally; gives your advertising more coverage in 
those cities than any magazine you can use. This 
group of leading Sunday newspapers, emanating from 
19 big cities, in-ludes 11,000,000 circulation in all! 

The so-called “country circulation” that the 
advertiser tends to ignore when he buys one big city 
newspaper becomes mighty important when the 
outside circulations of a lot of big city newspapers 
are combined. The lapping of circulations gives 
Metropolitan Group far stronger coverage than any 
magazine, or than most lists of magazines. 

Metropolitan Group actually reaches more 
than half the families in 470 cities of better than 
10,000—reaches better than 20% of the families in 
687 cities of better than 10,000! And includes more 
than half the families in the states where most retail 
sales are made! 


Wirn such coverage—in such markets; with 
half-page units, big enough to tell a big message; 
with four colors, to picture the actual package or 
product; with the regular reading habit that only 
Sunday comics enjoy—75% to 90% adult readership 
—Metropolitan Group can claim top rating on any 
national advertiser’s list. It has salesman influence, 
trade influence, public influence—makes advertising 
felt immediately, makes advertising work at once! 

And the cost is low, too. Ask any Metropolitan 
Group office for details! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun + Boston Globe + Boston Herald ¢ Buffalo Courier-Express « Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Des Moines Register + Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press * Milwaukee Journal ¢ Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal 

New York News + New York Herald Tribune + Philadelphia Inquirer + Pittsburgh Press * Providence Journal 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle + St.Louis Globe-Democrat + St. Louis Post-Dispatch +» St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star « Washington Post 


Cuicaco:Tribune Tower « Derrorr: New Center Bldg. « San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. « 220 East 42d St.,N. Y. 
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REJECTED— 
BECAUSE THE 
WEATHER CHANGED! 


Let factory temperature change 15 degrees, 
and delicate machines and gauges may vary 
by several ten-thousandths of an inch! 


To eliminate the rejections weather changes 
cause, many manufacturers have air condi- 
tioned their precision departments. They 
speed assembly, too, in rooms where finishing 
department temperature is duplicated. And 
they facilitate varied operations and processes, 
and increase workers’ output, by controlling 
and air cleanliness. 


temperature, humidity, 


Yes, air conditioning does pay in factories— 
particularly if the installation is tailored to 
meet individual needs. That usually means 
decentralized conditioners, rather than a cen- 
tral system. Decentralization gives flexibility 
and economy. It permits meeting ideally the 
divergent needs of different departments; 
allows weathermaking to be suspended when 
a department is closed. It localizes the shut- 
down should a unit be damaged. And it permits 
quick, easy installation, usually without ducts. 


Because no two plants present identical air 
conditioning problems, it’s wise to consult a 
locally experienced expert if you’re consider- 
ing an installation. An ideal collaborator is 
your resident Fairbanks-Morse engineer. His 
judgment is bias-free, thanks to the complete- 
ness of the F-M line. To meet him, simply 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. B131, 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Branches and service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


® 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Air Conditioners 
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Axis Squeeze Play 


Inroads on United Nations’ 
oil in Far East and on tankers in 
Atlantic add to significance of 
expected Middle East drive. 


The catastrophe of Singapore, the 
implacable onrush of Nipponese forces 
in Sumatra and Burma, the bold dash of 
Germany’s three warships through the 
Straits of Dover to their home base, the 
daring Nazi submarine raid on Aruba 
which cost the United Nations six badly- 
needed tankers—all these events com- 
bine to mark a_little-comprehended 
turning point in this war. 

Japanese strategy, like the German, 
is following a_ thoughtfully-conceived 
and unconcealed pattern. Long before 
the war there was frank discussion of 
a surprise attack on the United States 
(BW—Dec.13’41,p7), just as the Nazis 
discussed openly their plans to dominate 
Europe by grabbing one small country 
at a time. But it took Pearl Harbor, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, and 
Palembang to make Americans realize 
that Tokyo had quietly built up the 
strength to carry out these boasts. 


A Threat That Is Serious 

Not all strategists are willing yet to 
concede that Japan can occupy Burma, 
China, India, all of the Netherlands 
Indies, Australia, and New Zealand be- 
fore the United Nations can set the 
stage for a counteroffensive, despite 
Tokyo’s boastful announcement on 
Tuesday that these conquests would 
follow rapidly after the Singapore defeat. 

But a grim little group of defenders 
at Soerabaja and Batavia, and an even 
grimmer group of Australians feverishly 
at work strengthening the puny defenses 
of Darwin know that the threat is seri- 
ous and that without large quantities of 
planes and heavy guns from Britain or 
the United States the whole of the Far 
East will fall under ‘Tokyo’s control. 


What “Haves” Failed to Hold 
These developments are what alter 
the foundations on which the entire de- 
fense strategy of the United Nations is 
built. It was the resources of this rich 
corner of the world which made Britain 
and Holland and, to a much smaller 
extent, the United States and France, 
the world’s great “have” nations. 
Of these resources, tin and rubber are 
best known because more than 97% of 
the world’s rubber supply came from 
Malaya and Sumatra, and nearly two- 
thirds of the tin came from rich mines 


— 


in Malaya and on two small Dyich 

islands—Billiton and Banka—which 

fall to the Japanese this week, for 

are along the Sumatra coast where 

Japanese have succeeded in landing 
But the most serious loss of al 

far as winning the war is concerned. js 

the surrender of rich oil supplies snd 

refineries on which the United Nat 

had counted to fuel planes and ships 


Big Producing Centers Lost 


The Netherlands Indies is the wo: 
fifth largest producer of oil—after + 
United States, Russia, Venezuela, and 
Iran. Greatest producing centers were 
in Sumatra where the new $100,000,000 
Socony-Vacuum high octane (aviati 
refinery was left a smoldering ruin w! 
the Dutch evacuated Palembang, and 
at Medan, where Japan has already m 
repeated bombing raids. The Bom 
wells are already in the hands of ¢ 
Japanese. Java has both wells and 
fineries—if this last bastion of the Dutc! 
empire in the Orient can be held—bu 
produces far less than Sumatra. 

The only other important oil industry 
in the Far East is in Burma, but these 
fields and refineries are already within 
bombing range of the advancing Japa ‘ 
nese troops. If they go, the United 


Fechner nee 


a 


Nations will be forced to haul their oil 
from the big refineries in Iran—which 
must also supply the forces in the Mid 
dle East, or from the United States. 


SHIPPING DICTATOR 


Admiral Emory S. Land now has full 
control over all our wartime shipping 
The President handed him the job 
last week—told him to “operate, pur 
chase, charter, requisition, or use our 
merchant fleet in the best way to win 
the war.” 
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15,000 miles from bases which it may 
be possible to hold in Australia. 


It is here that three developments in | 
other parts of the world fit into the | 


obvious new Axis strategy of trying to 
put the United Nations at a further 
disadvantage by depriving them of their 
oil supplies. 


The flight of two German battleships | 
and a fast cruiser from their bases in | 


France to Germany’s greatest naval base 
at Helgoland paves the way for more 
active Nazi sea raids on the vital supply 
routes from Iceland to Britain and to 
Russia’s two northern ports—Murmansk 
and Archangel. 

It foreshadows a new wave of sinkings 
in the waters around Britain, and helps 
to demobilize important units of the 
British fleet which must be held in 
home waters to meet the threat of Ger- 
man attack. 


Toll of Tankers 


More alarming to Americans was the 
Nazi submarine attack on Aruba, the 
world’s largest oil refinery on the tiny 
Dutch island off the Venezuela coast, 
and barely 600 miles from the Panama 
Canal. No significant damage was done 
to the refineries, but six—possibly more 
—tankers were sunk or put out of service. 
This follows a month of raiding along 
the Atlantic seaboard with a toll of 16 
tankers. 

The immediate result is that gasoline 
rationing in the eastern states is inevi- 
table within a few months. From fhe 
longer-term point of view, there are 
already 22 fewer tankers to meet the 
nation’s huge oil supply demands. 

But the most significant development 
from the long-term point of view was 
the mounting evidence this week that 


the latest Axis campaign in Libya is | 


gathering the momentum of a full- 


fledged drive toward Egypt and the Suez | 
Canal (BW —Jan.3’42,p30). At the | 
same time, there are fresh reports that | 
the Nazis are assembling a huge fleet | 


of invasion barges along the Black Sea 
coasts of Rumania and Bulgaria, and the 
Aegean islands of Greece, presumably 
for a two-pronged drive (through Turkey 
and Egypt) on the great oil fields of 
Iraq and Iran. 

If it succeeds, Germany will be on 
the Indian Ocean and equipped with oil 
to join with Japan in the grand squeeze 
on India. 


Needed: An Overhauling 

This appears to be the grand strategy 
of the Axis, and Japan’s successes during 
the first eleven weeks after Pearl Harbor 
are so spectacular and the United Na- 
tions’ preparations to meet Germany’s 
renewed thrust in the Middle East are 


so inadequate that it must not be over- | 


looked. The threat is already so serious 
that it calls for a complete overhauling 
of the  esee for the great United Na- 
tions offensive of 1943. 
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’ 
“Korodless” Air ss aft Controls ~ 
Steel Nerv Ne for Our Pilots 


“ey The planes are coming by tens of thousands, with millions of 
horsepower, in the President's two-year program, destined to sweep 
the skies of enemy opposition. 


The brains of these machines are fearless, fighting pilots. Their 
steel nerves are American Chain & Cable Aircraft Control Cables 
which instantly carry the battler’s impulse to rudders, ailerons and 


elevators—to engines, guns, turrets and bomb releases. 


Pilots know that with “Korodless” Aircraft Controls combat 
instinct is action. They know that Preformed Wire Rope construc- 
tion gives them the speedy plane response for the knockout blow. 


“Korodless’” (Stainless Steel) and Tinned Aircraft Controls and 
Tru-Loc Fittings are manufactured by the American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc., and are among the 137 essential products 
we build for Industry, Agriculture and Transportation. 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbel/ Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valres, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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VASSAR COMPANY, Chicago manufac 
turers of knitted underwear and Nylon 
hosiery, 


have already used many PC LX-75 


Glass Blocks in their sash replacement program. 
According te plan, all s 


ash will eventually be 
replaced. PC Glass Blocks were chosen because, 
while providing softly diffused daylight, their 


insulation properties help to maintain a rela- 
tive humidity of 50% 


and a constant tempera- 
ture of 72° within the plant. 
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THE GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, at Menasha, Wisconsin, 
sash with PC Argus Glass Blocks. The |] 

light for production and inspection. An 
temperatures and humidities, the insul 


is a valuable help to plant efficiency. 


replaced ordinary 
arge panels of blocks provide ideal 
1 since this plant operates with contro ed 
ation provided by the glass block panels 
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MPROVE PLANT EFFICIENCY 


A GLASS BLOCKS are being widely used 

today for both sash replacement and for 
new construction. Management has found that 
PC Glass Blocks cut maintenance costs. ‘There 
‘is nothing in a panel to rot or corrode, And 
because of their insulating properties, the 
blocks will not sweat except under extreme 
conditions. Thus costly condensation and 
dripping moisture are practically eliminated 
and the big panels are easier to clean. 

All PC Glass Blocks have high insulation 
value. This means better control of tempera- 
tures within the plant—better operation of air- 
conditioning systems. The result is more uni- 
form production. And the sealed panels of 
glass blocks eliminate all infiltration of dirt 
through light-transmitting areas. 


THE PC BRISTOL GLASS BLOCK is one of the LX-75 type 

blocks. These blocks are specially designed for use on 
sunny exposures. A Fiberglas screen is sealed inside the block. 
This provides softer, more diffused light, with a marked reduc- 
tion of objectionable glare. 
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There’s no waiting for PC Glass Blocks 

We have ample stocks on hand. ‘The instal- 
lation of the blocks in small panels involves no 
critical materials. In large panels little metal 
is required. You can set up a scheduled sash 
replacement program—changing a panel at a 
time, a floor at a time, or the whole plant— 
without interruption due to material delays. 

PC Glass Blocks are available in diffusing 
and prism light-directing patterns. They are 
designed to provide proper daylighting for a 
wide variety of plant layouts. Our free booklet 
shows how PC Glass Blocks have been used 
with excellent results in many types of plants. 
Mail the coupon for your copy today. And be 
sure to ask for engineering help. There is no 


obligation involved. 


[prrTsBURGH | 


CORNING | 


BLOCKS 


‘stributed by 
sad gL ASS COMPANY 


Pp. Fuller ¢r Co. on the Pacific Coast 


@LA 


PITTSBURGH PLA 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2042-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your free, illustrated booklet that tells how to 
use PC Glass Blocks: 


[ for factories; [| for commercial and public building | 


= for homes. 
(Be sure to indicate type of building 


Name__ 
Address - 


City _- State 
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PRIZE OF WAR 


Piled on open-air drying platforms in 
Java, the pulverized bark of the cin- 
chona tree—quinine—is one more vi- 
tal commodity of the Netherlands 
Indies which this week was in height- 
ened danger of falling into Japanese 
hands as a result of the surrender of 


Singapore and the invasion of nearby 
Sumatra. Principal interest may focus 
on what’s going to happen to the tin, 
rubber, and oil of the Indies, but qui- 
nine is in a very real sense more criti- 
cal; 37,000 acres in Java account for 
virtually the entire world production. 
U.S. stocks of the fever-curing drug 
are sufhcient for two years. 


Victory Models 


Canada gets ready to 
concentrate and standardize its 
consumer industry (as England 
did) to free labor, plants. 


OT TAWA—Canadian authorities are 
preparing to standardize all consumer 
goods in a drastic economy move to hold 
prices somewhere near present levels. 

The plan, outlined this week by Price 
Administrator Donald Gordon, calls for 
business to forge its own chains. 

@ Industry to Map Plans—Hugh Mac- 
kenzie, general manager of the Wartime 
Prices and ‘Trade Board, has been ap- 
pointed by Gordon to work out the 
details of the standardization program. 

Mackenzie will call leaders of each 
manufacturing and distributing group 
to Ottawa to make their own recom- 
mendations. Some factories will be ex- 
pected to close and hand their business 
over to “nucleus” units which will 
standardize on “victory” models of 
everything from soup to shirts. 

As soon as plans are drawn up by 
industry groups, Gordon will see that 
an Order-in-Council is issued by Ottawa 
making them mandatory. No time will 
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be lost getting the plan into operation. 
@ Force If Necessary—Though business 
leaders are invited to draw up their own 
programs on a voluntary basis, there is 
“rape of evidence that Gordon has set 

is own objectives and that he will en- 
force his own plans for product stand- 
ardization and industrial concentration 
if the committees fail to agree on a 
program. 

How far the price administrator in- 

tends to go is indicated by the warning 
that canners will be limited to four 
vegetables and two fruits. They will be 
allowed to can such staple lines as peas, 
corm, beans, and one other vegetable, 
and cherries and plums. Delicacies, such 
as asparagus, will not be allowed. 
@ Consolidating Output—According to 
preliminary plans, men’s shirts will be 
restricted to four or five grades of cloth 
and patterns. Other clothing and food 
commodities will be similarly regi- 
mented. 

On the manufacturing end, Gordon 
proposes to move from standardization 
into amalgamation. Canners will proc- 
ess one quality of peas or beans and 
make the output available to other can- 
ners who may use their own labels on 
the cans. A textile mill will run for 
six months on one grade and pattern 
of shirting, and one shirting manufac- 
turer will produce shirts of a standard 


quality and label them with d ‘ere, 
trade names. 

e Conversion Efforts—Factoric. gj 
placed from civilian production iy 
this program will be given war 
Shirt plants, for example, may |. cop. 
verted to turn out bags. 

Although these plans are desi; 
assist Gordon to hold down hi. pric 
roof, he has headaches ahead. Ca» idiay 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re: jie; 
are already trying to combat the pr 
ceiling profit squeeze by going 1 for 
higher quality ranges of goods, j\st as 
the British did (BW —Jan.31’42.p34). 
The effect is to shove up the ceiling, 
Gordon is also worried about an jm. 
pending rise in the level of farm com. 
modity prices resulting from a scarcity 
of agricultural labor. 
e British Plan Followed—The Gordon 
scheme is not original. Germany intro- 
duced it shortly after the Nazis came 
to power. Britain adopted it gingerly 
after the outbreak of the war when 
shortages of raw materials for civilian 
goods developed. 

But it was just about a year ago that 
London announced its vast ‘“‘concentra- 
tion of industry” program (BW —Dec. 
20’41,p30) which is the model now 
being followed in Canada. 

In Britain, rationing—of raw materials 

to the manufacturer as well as finished 
goods to the consumer—had sliced the 
business of many individual plants to 
less than 50% of capacity. 
e Time Limits Set—When the concen- 
tration order came along, manufacturers 
in the same lines were expected to de- 
cide which factories should close and 
which should take over the old cus- 
tomers of the closed plants. A time 
limit was set, and if the plan wasn't 
carried out “voluntarily,” the gover- 
ment stepped in and did the job 

More than 80 consumer industries 

were “concentrated” in Britain between 
March and December of last year. ‘Tex- 
tiles topped the list both for the num- 
ber of plants affected and the number 
of workmen released for the war indus- 
tries. Some of the closed plants were 
converted for war production. Others 
were cleared for warehousing. 
e@ Labor Big Factor—In Britain's con- 
centration program product standard- 
ization was incidental to the desperate 
need for labor. But standardized prod- 
ucts are coming, for the British have 
found that they are necessary if strict 
price controls and ss are to work 
efficiently (BW —Jan.31’42,p34). 

Canada is adopting the plan because 
Price Administrator Gordon believes it 
offers the only possibility of holding 
prices under the ceilings that were ¢s- 
tablished last December (BW—Nov.5 
’41,p70). But Ottawa authorities kr 1ow 
that before the war is over it wil! be 
of equal value in the nationw ide ration- 
ing program which must come, and im 
releasing workers for the war industrics. 
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He’s got a bigger job now... 


— was when we could urge this boy, 


and thousands like him, to use our type- 
writers and fit himself for a better job. But 
he’s not buying typewriters today. He’s got 
a bigger job... the biggest job a man can 
have. And well he knows how our hopes 
and prayers march with him. 

So this advertisement is not to him, but to 
millions of stay-at-homes . . . and perhaps 
it is not even an advertisement. Maybe our 
typewriters can help you with your daily 
work; whether they can or not, the point 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
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is that we all have that daily work to do. Be- 
side the job given to these boys of ours, our 
jobs seem small and dull... but never in our 
country’s history have they meant so much. 

Some millions of us are helping directly, in 
mines and fields and shops. The rest of us 
can only do each day’s task as it lies before 
us...do it the best we can...and then find 
more to do. Our part is to keep things going 
at home for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, to do 
all that we want to do. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cleveland’s Oldest 


Bank has seen 


FREEDOM 


won before! 


* 
FOUR TIMES SINCE 1845 
* 


In 1848 * Treaty with Mexico 


In 1866 * Return of Confederate 
States to the Union 


In 1898 * Spanish-American 
Protocol 


In 1918 * First World War 


Armistice 


* 


FOUR OTHER TIMES... 


when America’s liberty was 
threatened, this bank served 
a fighting nation. Four times 

. when her liberty had been 
won, we helped her people 
return to normal living in a 
free land, 


AND NOW... we're seeing 
America through again... 
pledging wholehearted co- 
operation to finalvictory and to 
further progress for the nation. 


With added years of experi- 
ence and with greatly in- 
creased facilities, we're serv- 
ing her... serving you. 
And we're better equipped 
than ever before to offer 
financial assistance ...to help 
meet the requirements of 
your share in war production, 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY 


BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


<sStONAL Cry ay 
$1845 > 
anys ans” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Advertising Roster 


Membership of industry- 
Washington liaison body drawn 
up. Dr. Miller McClintock placed 
in key managerial post. 


This week the Advertising Council— 

the industry’s new liaison with Wash- 
ington (BW—Feb.7’42,p58)—had __pro- 
gressed far enough to be all but com- 
plete in its top personnel bracket. Most 
noteworthy addition to the original skel- 
eton organization is Dr: Miller McClin- 
tock who will act as the council’s man- 
aging director. 
e@ Heads Up Council—The choice of 
McClintock for this key spot obviously 
was based on his background as an or- 
ganizer. An authority on traffic and traf- 
fic problems who has taught at both 
Harvard and Yale and lectured exten- 
sively on advertising and marketing 
problems, he was largely instrumental in 
the organization of the Traffic Audit 
Bureau, the outdoor advertising indus- 
try’s counterpart of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Similarly, he aided in the 
creation of the Advertising Research 
Foundation. 

As now constituted, the council is 
composed of the following: Chester J. 


Dr. Miller McClintock, managing di- 
rector of the Advertising Council. 


Chester J]. La Roche, chairman of t) 
board, Young & Rubicam, Inc., is tli 

new chairman of the Advertising 
Council (which will coordinate the 
facilities of national advertising an 
place them at the disposal of the goy- 
ernment to help in war effort). 


La Roche (chairman of the board of 
Young & Rubicam), chairman; Frederic 
R. Gamble (managing director, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies), as- 
sistant to the chairman; Paul B. West 
(president, Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers), secretary; Dr. Miller McClintock, 
managing director. 

@ Agency Members—Advertising agen 


_cies are represented by: Don Belding, ex 


ecutive vice-president, Lord & Thomas; 
Leo Burnett, president and treasurer, 
Leo Burnett Co., Inc.; Arthur H. Kud 
ner, president, Arthur Kudner, Inc.; 
Chester J. La Roche; and James \\ 
Young, senior consultant, J. Walte 
Thompson Co. 

Representing advertisers are: A. O 
Buckingham, vice-president, Cluett, Pea 
body & Co., Inc.; Neil H. McElroy, ex 
ecutive, Procter & Gamble Co.; Charl 
G. Mortimer, Jr., vice-president, Gen 
eral Foods Sales Co., Inc.; H. W. Roden, 
president and general manager, Harold 
H. Clapp, Inc.; and Harold B. Thomas, 
president, The Centaur Co. 

@ Represent Newspapers—William G. 
Chandler, member of the executive 
committee of Scripps-Howard Newspa 
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pers, and Linwood I. Noyes, publisher 
of the Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe, 


represent newspapers. Albert E. Winger, | 


executive vice-president of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., and Fred Bohen, 
pre ident of the Meredith Publishing 
Co, represent magazines. Paul W. 
Kesten, vice-president and director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
John Elmer, owner of WCBM, Balti- 
more, respectively represent network ra- 
dio and individual broadcasting stations. 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president and general 
manager of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
is the outdoor advertising representative. 

Public relations has a place on the 
council, with Paul Garrett, General Mo- 
tors vice-president and public relations 
director, as representative. James L. Pal- 
mer, executive vice-president and general 
manager Of Marshall Field, Chicago, 
represents retail advertisers. A member 
of the industrial advertising fraternity is 
still to be selected. 

All in all, the list of the council’s 
sponsoring groups, and their affiliates, 
now includes the following trade asso- 
ciations: American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, American Newspaper Publishers 


| 


Assn., National (Magazine) Publishers | 


Assn., National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Outdoor Advertising Assn. of America, 
Advertising Federation of America, Ad- 
vertising ‘l'ypographers of America, As- 
sociated Business Papers, Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn., International Assn. of 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers, Lithog- 


taphers National Assn., National Busi- | 


ness Papers Assn., National Editorial 
Assn., National Industrial Advertisers 


Assn., United Typothetae of America, . 


and Agricultural Publishers Assn. 

e Council’s Aim—The official definition 
of the council’s purpose: “Io help the 
government to utilize, for purposes of 
inspiring and instructing the public con- 
cerning various phases of the war effort, 
the talents, techniques, and channels of 
advertising, which in normal times have 
proved they can help shape the thinking 
and action of the public.” 

As a complete unit, the council is 
purely a coordinating group. Actual cre- 
ative work will be allocated to independ- 
ent committees. Two such—a radio 
group and a creative group—already are 
on the job. 


FORCED OUT OF FAIR TRADE 


Cement makers of the Rocky Moun- | 


tain region, once tried for Sherman Act 
violations before a jury that disagreed 


(BW—Sep.27’41,p8), pleaded nolo con- | 


enver and were | 


tendere last week in 
fined a total of $14,500 by U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge J. Foster Symes. This brings 
to $99,725 the fines in the four big 
anti-trust indictments brought in Den- 
ver last spring, against National Retail 
Lumber ten Association and others, 
all now settled by nolo contendere deci- 
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Vitamins win 


Victories 


That inward strength we need comes 
from Vitamins, too. They have a lot 
to do with the will to win. 

So... what are the foods you mar- 
ket contributing for health and Vic- 
tory? As much as they should, or 
could? Do your processing methods 
lose or destroy food vitamins. . . are 
they replaced? 

Yes, it is time for a reappraisal of 
the foods that will win the war. And 
if reinforcement by vitamins becomes 
a part of your foods’ Victory pro- 
gram, better get in touch with D. P.I. 
That’s short for Distillation Products, 
Inc. It’s also short for “Oil-Soluble- 
Vitamin Headquarters” — a state- 
ment you’ll find no reason to ques- 
tion once you have the facts on D.P.I’s 
kind of vitamin concentrates. 

For example (the best one), there’s 
Distilled Vitamin A Esters *, the orig- 
inal and only concentrate with the 
Vitamin A in the natural ester form 
(and it retains the natural oil pre- 
servatives). That means a concen- 
trate so superbly resistant to heat and 
air it is actually two to ten times 
more stable than any other Vitamin 
A concentrate we know of .. . liter- 
ally a product that defies comparison, 
because it maintains its original po- 
tency so much better, and longer, in 
foods. For the same reason, it is eco- 
nomical too: large extra amounts of 
concentrate are not necessary in forti- 
fying, to be sure the customer gets 
full vitamin value. 

Inasmuch as a leading authority 

has just recently stated 
that Vitamin A is one 


* *% 


/ i 
S 


- 


of four “especially significant” 
dietary factors whose benefits are 
shown increasingly when consump- 
tion is increased, it is logical that 
Vitamin A will get special atten- 
tion in our national nutrition pro- 
gram ...and that foods contributing 
an important amount of it to the diet 
will get special attention across food 
counters, too. 

Or perhaps it’s Vitamin D you’re 
a candidate for? We have that too 
in a form that recommends it most 
highly for a long list of food products. 
It is Arpi Process Vitamin D—a bland, 
potent, versatile concentrate made 
by electronic activation of ergosterol, 
and a standout buy on ten separate 
counts of value you ought to know 
about. 

So call on headquarters for help 
with oil-soluble vitamins. A special- 
ized Service Department is here to 
give you experienced counsel: we 
have worked out answers to prob- 
lems in nearly every conceivable type 
of food fortification. Your inquiry 
gets the benefit of this background. 


*Distilled Vitamin A Esters is a registered trademark of Distillation Products, Inc. 
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War makes necessary the conservation of ma- 
terials and labor... In line with this policy, Domore 
has reorganized and revitalized its SERVICE func- 
tion, in order to keep your present Do/More chairs 
at top efficiency for the duration. 


BUILT to give years and years of service, DO/MORE 
chairs—like all mechanical devices— nevertheless 
require occasional inspection, lubrication, and 
other service. As parts become worn, through use— 
or obsolete, because of Domore’s constant improve- 
ment—they may be replaced ... Domore’s design 
makes replacement easy and inexpensive. 
IT WILL PAY YOU to keep your Do/Mores in tip- 
top shape, for the good posture fostered by 
pO] MORE ce Do/Mores tends to conserve 
MAINTENANCE SERVI energy —and today we need 


ALL the energy we can muster! 


ER MODELS SEND FOR MODERNIZATION FOLDER D-60 
1 MODERNIZE oLo Write—TODAY, ask for the new 
wa D-60 on proms s L pony 
ARTS Chairs may eastiy be m ernized. 

2 LuBRICATE MOVING P DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


210 Franklin Street - Elkhart, Indiana 
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PROTECTING america's ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


@ No one can predict where treachery may attempt to strike, but industry cen and will set up 
protections. Two important factors favor Page Industrial Fence. The first woven [yicrory First 
wire fence was Page Fence, and for 59 years its makers have held a fore- | A: the Page mills, 


men, machines and 


front position in major developments. Page also originated localized experience | t.crcricis ors 


and responsibility in fence engineering and erecting, supplied by 102 techni- | 2% “0%! scheduie 


cally-trained, long-experienced firms which own their own plants and com- ee a 
prise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. | Governmens orders 
See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 42 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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| sions. Attorney Kenneth W. Ro! gop 
speaking directly for his clien: . th, 
Ideal and Colorado Portland C ney: 
companies and indirectly for al! ot} 
| defendants, including the M it 
Portland Cement Co. and the | eny¢; 
Mortar and Materials Co., explain d th, 
action this way: “We must en: ¢! 
costly litigation,” he said. “I « 
technical plea of guilty but stil! 
my clients’ innocence.” 
Under a consent decree, the dc fen 
ants are to cancel all outstandin 
| tracts entered into under the Co) jr, 
Fair Trade Act and enter into no ney 
| ones for two years. James Henderson 
| federal prosecutor, said there is no nec 
essary conflict between the Shera 
| act and the state fair-trade act but 
serted that the defendants had con 
illegally to fix prices under cover of the 
state act. 


Fair-Trade Blitz 


Wholesale druggists, now 
in Arnold's net, may decide that 
consent decree is best bet. Defi- 
nition may be worked out. 


After four months of digesting facts 
and figures, a federal grand jury in 
Newark, N. J., has returned an indict- 
ment against the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Assn. charging illegal use of 
price-maintenance laws to fix profits 
(BW —Feb.14’42,p7). 

Thus Thurman Armold’s blitz against 
the alleged misuse of state fair-trade 
laws, the Miller-Tydings Act, and an 
assorted group of consignment plans has 
found its first victim among distribu 
tors. And last week also, Arnold’s men 
also chalked up another first—success- 
ful conclusion of their first legal ac- 
tion which they instituted involving 
fair trade; Colorado cement producers 
pleaded nolo contendere and agreed to 
cancel all fair-trade contracts. 

The drug boys, however, are Arnold’s 
No. 1 quarry and before he finishes his 
drive on them, there may well be more 
victims, possibly among retail trade asso- 
ciations. For the jury is still on the 
job, wasn’t dismissed after making one 
grand slam. 

@ Industry’s Problem—But now that the 
| immensely successful Department ot 
Justice has won the first part of the 
fight, it remains to be seen how it will 
get out of the dilemma of clipping the 
wings of fair trade without ruin sly 
affecting the drug industry. By and 
large, the latter is not a big industi 
accounting for less than 4% of total 
retail sales. Of the nation’s 58,000 
drug stores, about 60% have an annual 
volume of less than $20,000. Whole- 
salers and retailers perennially have 
been beset with economic evils of 4 
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thousand kinds which account, in part, | 


for their enthusiasm for fair trade laws. 
furthermore, drug trade associations 
claim their treasuries aren’t too flush, 
despite the N.W.D.A.’s ringing promise 
to ‘see this fight through to a finish.” 
he simple fact is that belligerence is 
apt to be very costly, wherefore a con- 
sent decree looms as a more feasible 
solution (BW—Oct.11'41,p54). 
e Movie Case Recalled—W hat is further 
pepping up the drug interests’ enthusi- 
asm for such a decree is Thurman Ar- 
nold’s record of going easy on industries 
unable (for economic reasons) to fight as 
hard as he does. A case in point is the 
motion picture industry (BW—Aug.31 
'40,p39). After being accused of every 
sin in the book, the movie producers 
nonetheless were allowed one vital con- 
cession—they could continue the owner- 
ship of theaters. 

Reasons for this extreme lenience 
were: (1) The producers pleaded that 
divorcement of their film houses would 
throw the industry into complete chaos. 
(2) The movie industry is (dollar-wise) 
small fry, hence a speedy end to the 
litigation saved time and money for 
both the industry and the federal gov- 
ernment. 

@ Points at Issue—Just how the D. of J. 
and the wholesale end of the drug in- 


dustry can come to terms satisfying to | 
the former and not too burdensome to | 
the latter, is not clear just yet. As things | 
stand now, the wholesalers have been | 


indicted for perverting a legal means 
(price maintenance) into an illegal end 
(profit fixing). This, according to the 
charges, was brought about by (1) del 
credere (consignment) systems designed 
to prevent one wholesaler from under- 
cutting his neighbor, (2) manufacturer- 
suggested wholesale selling prices, and 


(3) fair trade agreements setting a floor | 


under prices. 


@ Vertical vs. Horizontal—Technically, | 
the fair trade laws themselves are not at | 


stake, being securely written into the 
statutes of 45 states and tied together 


through the federal Miller-Tydings en- | 


abling act. But what is at stake is the 
legality of tactics which trade groups 
have been forced to adopt in making 
the fair trade laws effective. The laws 
legalize vertical price contracts—between 
manufacturers and distributors. They do 
not permit horizontal agreements—be- 
tween manufacturers or between re- 


tailers—and it has been the Antitrust | 
Division’s contention that in the ad- | 
ministration of the fair trade system dis- | 
tributors have resorted to pricing and | 
policing policies of the illegal horizontal | 


variety. Hence, the suit. 

Obviously the D. of J. now cannot 
back down on what it claims is a con- 
spiracy to put a prop under profits and 


mulet the consumer. But the belief is | 
growing that some kind of definition | 
may be worked out whereby the whole- | 


saler isn’t entirely deprived of the ben- 
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DEFENSE 


@® Complete Sales and 
© Parts and Service 


a . end 


ho eel 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Machine -Tool Clutch @ 


@ Making adequate service immediately 
available at the most important centers, is ‘‘De- 
fense Strategy’’ because it helps to insure Amer- 
ican industry’s ability to produce more... . faster. 
That’s why the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
continued to expand its service facilities until 
now they have: 


7 factory-controlied branches manned by fully 
equipped field engineers ready to assist and ad- 
vise you on any clutch or hydraulic drive prob- 
lem. 


30 parts and service stations, with competent help 
ready ... will help you to prevent shut-downs or 
serious delays due to unforeseen accident or the 
breakage of any clutch part. 


This extra protection is yours when you specify 
“Twin Disc Clutches.”” Twin Disc CLutcH Com- 
PANY, 1365 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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A RIGHT HEIGHT 
FOR EVERY OPERATION 


WORK-BENCHES OF STEEL 


Mechanics as well as bly operators 
work with greater efficiency and produce 
more when supplied with work benches 
that are the right height for their jobs. 


Hallowell Work-Benches can 
be supplied with legs in any 
of 5 heights as well as in 
various lengths and types. 
Over 1300 different bench 
combinations available. 


Pat'd. and 
Pat's. Pend’g. 


Send for bulletin showing and describing 
the Hallowell line of Steel Shop Equip- 
ment. It will show the way to save time 
and money. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


“GROUP INSURANCE 
MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Too.” 


Salaried experts of the Ztna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness—Accident 

— Hospitalization, 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—130.0; 
Month Ago—132.0; Year Ago—112.0) 
—The divergence in trends between New 
York City and the rest of this Reserve 
district is intensifying. 

Until recently, the drop in construc- 
tion and metal-working in this city had 
been offset by rising armament and ex- 
port activity. But now, the dominant 
consumer goods lines are being pinched. 
In coming months, supplies for the im 
portant clothing industry—wool, rayon, 


pop, 17,129,265 


cotton, leather, etc—may run short, ai 
fecting both manufacturing and whol: 
saling activity. (And, taxes will hit th 
upper-income metropolis harder than th 
nation. ) 

Elsewhere, the arms stimulus mo: 
than counterbalances dislocations. Oneid 
silverware workers are shifting to Uti 
and Ilion small-arms plants; Gloversvill 
glove and Amsterdam rug workers ar 
commuting to Schenectady; similarly; 
priorities-displaced hands at Auburn, Ful 
ton, and Cortland are flocking to Syra 
cuse. In Elmira and Binghamton, busi 
ness-machine companies are converting t 
war work, while employment continuc 
to rise in aircraft at Buffalo and on Long 
Island and in ordnance at Rochester and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

In northern New Jersey, payrolls are 
rising faster than the nation’s, especially 
in such towns as Kearny, Harrison, Cald 
well, Bendix, Dover, and Paterson, where 
“arms production predominates. 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—147.7; 
Month Ago—144.0; Year Ago—123.6)— 
Income continues to rise in this south- 
ern region, but conditions vary from area 
to areca and even from town to town. 

Alabama and Tennessee are booming 
because of arms-plant concentration and 
TVA activity; farm gains last year were 
above-average. In southern Mississippi, 
which is largely rural, agricultural re- 
ceipts were up fully 50% from those 
recorded in 1940. In Georgia, laggard 
farm returns are being offset by new 
army camp and base construction (BW 
—Dec.20°41,p42). 

The Florida tourist season has been 
“slow” and retail sales have slumped in 
Miami, St. Petersburg, and other resort 
towns. Moreover, the citrus crop has 
been of poor quality and prices wea’:. 
Southern Louisiana farm yields have 
been off, too, and New Orleans commer- 
cial and shipping activity has trailed. 
But, there are war “hot spots”—such as 


Jacksonville, Pensacola, and 
Fla., and Alexandria, 
Lake Charles, La. 

All in all, prospects are good. Coastal 
shipyard and inland arms plant output 
is still expanding, while textile, lumber, 
and steel operations are at capacity. 
Sales prospects are up accordingly. Last 
year, the population of 16 metropolitan 
areas here increased 3.2% —double their 
pace during the 1930-1940 decade, and 
four times the national rate. 


Tampa, 
Leesville, and 


=. ot 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
131.9; Month Ago—128.1; Year Ago— 
111.0)—The anticipated flood of military 
and industrial construction awards to this 
region (BW—Dec.20’41,p42) has be 
gun. Within the month, projects total- 
ling over $150,000,000 have been sched- 
uled. Sales prospects are up. 

A huge ordnance plant and a large 
bomber factory are to be built in the 
eastern half of the district, and a small- 
arms works is to be expanded. Other 


new war facilities include an Army air 
base, a Navy air base, an air-training cen- 
ter, and an Army supply depot. As a 
result, sales potentials will be boosted in 
the Kansas Cities, Oklahoma City, To- 
peka, and Grand Island, Neb. 

In the West, awards provide for still 
another air base, an ammunition depot, 
and for expansion of an air field. Payrolls 
in Denver and Pueblo, Colo., will benefit. 
Power plants are slated for Albuquerque, 
N. M., Fort Collins, Colo., and Kortes 
and Heart Mountain, Wyo. 

All this comes on top of an outstand- 
ing farm outlook (BW —Jan.24’42,p50). 
So fine is the winter wheat stand that 
even with plantings 15% under last 
year’s, the indicated harvest is up—espe- 
cially in Oklahoma and Nebraska, if not 
in Kansas. Egg production has outrun 
the nation’s, and estimated spring pig 
farrowings will be 47% above 1941, as 
against a 28% average increase. Cattle 
and dairy receipts are sharply higher. 
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efits that were supposed to accrue under 
the fair trade laws. 
e New Price Controls—There is, then, a 
‘ight ray of hope now shining through 
the ominous cloud that has been hang- 
ing over the future of fair trade. What 
makes it seem all the brighter is that a 
second worry—fear that the new price 
control bill would invalidate private fair 
trade systems—has all but evaporated. 
The price control law, as finally 
passed, contains a clause er the 
government won't tamper with prevail- 
ing business practices. Although very 
joose in definition, the clause is taken 
to be sufficient protection, especially in 
view of the discussion which took place 
during hearings on the bill in October: 


Rep. Patman: Mr. Henderson, under 
this bill, if enacted into law, is it con- 
templated that it will interfere with any 
of what are known as the fair-trade laws 
of the 45 states? 

Leon Henderson: As I understand them, 
no. I can say without reservation that 
there is nothing in the bill that was 
intended to supersede or to cut across in 
any way the fair-trade laws of the states. 
Patman: And it would not be your pur- 
pose to administer the act, if you should 
be the administrator, to abrogate or to 
nullify these state acts? 

Henderson: Absolutely not. I cannot 
conceive of a situation where those stat- 
utes would come in conflict, unless 
there were a rare instance of a single 
commodity with a national ceiling set 
that might at some level come into con- 
flict with the state provisions, but that 
seems to me to be very remote. 

Patman: As they are now, and as the 
prices are now, you do not know of a 
single commodity that you would con- 
trol? 

Henderson: I do not know of a single 
commodity now, and I cannot imagine 
one that would come under that kind of 
review. 

Patman: And you have no idea of try- 
ing to nullify those contracts that have 
been made under those particular laws? 


Henderson: That is right. 


@ Minor Clarifications — Subsequently, 
the intentions stated in the foregoing 
discussion have remained unchanged. 
However, several minor clarifications 


have been added. Two weeks ago, when | 


OPA set a ceiling on radio and television 
prices at the manufacturer's level, it 
cautioned manufacturers not to nullify 
the order by writing unduly high retail 
prices into fair-trade contracts. 


It is now also presumed—though not | 
finally decided by OPA—that if retail | 


price ceilings are set on merchandise | 


already subject to fair-trade contracts, 


variations in price—state by state—may | 


not differ much from variations in trans- 
portation and similar costs. In other 
words, if retail prices are frozen at a 
certain level, and the manufacturer’s 


contracts show great divergencies state | 


vy state, he may have to rewrite them 
su that there’ll be less variation. 
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“Front line’ industries use 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ONCRETE 


Executive Office Building, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle. The Austin 
Co. of Seattle, designer and builder. 


Administration Building 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Long Beach, Calif. Edward 
Gray Tayior and Ellis Wing 
Taylor, architects and en- 
gineers;builtbyP.J.Walker 
Co. (all of Los Angeles). 


Office Buildingofthe Vega 
Airplane Co., Burbank, 
Calif. Designed by John 
and Donald B. Parkinson, 
architects ;WilliamSimpson 
Construction Co., contrac- 
tors (all of Los Angeles). 


Architectural concrete’s unique 
adaptability is nowhere better 
shown than in its current use 
in new aircraft factories, army 
depots, hangars, warehouses, 
defense plants and other indus- 
trial buildings. Availability and 
speed of construction are fac- 
tors in the choice, but another 
big reason is this—concrete 
helps to create staunch, firesafe, 
low-maintenance structures of 
good appearance at low first cost. 
Concrete can be molded into 
any shape or form, giving many 
textures, formed to any struc- 
tural or architectural need. 
Askyourarchitect or engineer 
about Architectural Concrete. 
Booklet, “Concrete for Indus- 
trial Buildings and Garages” 
will be sent on request, free in 
the United States or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete...through scientific research and engineering field work 


de Support the Red Cross tp 
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PRODUCTION 


War's Brimstone 


Supply of sulphuric acid 
and sulphur appears adequate 
for all predictable exigencies, in 
spite of soaring consumption. 


Add sulphuric acid, and the elemental 
sulphur from which most of it comes, 
to the list of comparatively plentiful in- 
dustrial materials—such as glass, wood, 
ceramics, and cement (BW—Dec.27'41, 
p48). Although the consumption of 
H.SO, topped its production by al- 
most 100,000 tons in 1941, there is 
neither shortage nor much likelihood of 
shortage. 

Back in October, the Commodities 
Division, Office of the Undersecretary 
of War, classified sulphur, pyrites, and 
sulphuric acid as “surveillance mate- 
rials’—to be kept under observation to 
check requirements against available 
supplies. But right up until this week 
there have been neither priorities, allo- 
cations nor price ceilings. The Office 
of Price Administration has ventured 
unofhicially to suggest the desirability 
of ceilings, just in case, but the War 
Production Board sees no occasion for 
any official controls unless the situation 
should take an entirely unexpected turn. 
@ Annual Check—For 20 years, the ed- 
itors of Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering have made an annual check 
of the sulphuric acid and sulphur situa- 
tion. ‘The current issue, appearing this 
week, will say that in 1941 “an esti- 
mated 10,944,000 tons of acid on the 
50 deg. Bé. basis was produced, com- 
pared with 6,585,000 tons in 1938, 
8,209,000 tons in 1939 and 9,174,000 
tons in 1940. [50 deg. Baumé equals 
about 62% acid concentration, the basis 
to which both U.S. Census and Chem. 
& Met. figures are reduced.] The in- 
crease over 1940, it will be noted is 
more than 19%. 

“An interesting feature is that, 
whereas in recent years we have had 
difficulty in bringing our estimates of 
apparent production down as low as 
our estimates for consumption, in 1941 
consumption outstripped production by 
nearly 100,000 tons, our consumption 
estimate having reached 11,040,000 
tons, which is more than 20% above 
the earlier record level of 1940 [9,185,- 
000 tons].” 

@ Important Factors—Several factors ac- 
count for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the outlook for an actual plenti- 
tude of acid and the adverse balance 
between production and consumption: 
(1) Certain idle, but undisclosable, acid 
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plants are scheduled for reopening in 
1942, plus considerable new capacity. 
(2) Much of the acid required to “stock 
up” explosives plants in 1941 is being 
recovered and reused with comparatively 
small additions of fresh acid. (3) Enor- 
mous stocks of sulphur are carried as a 
matter of established policy by the do- 
mestic sulphur mining industry. 

The largest producer, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., added about 5% to its 
stockpile during 1941, reaching a total 
tonnage practically equal to the ship- 
ments made by the entire American in- 
dustry during the year. If precise figures 
could be released without betraying mili- 
tary information, they would undoubt- 
edly show that the next largest producer, 
Freeport Sulphur Co., is in similarly 


' strong position. 


e Shipping Problem—Sole cloud in an 
otherwise clear sky is the shipping situa- 
tion. The big bulk of sulphur is moved 
by coastwise boat. If Axis submarines 
continue to lurk in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, more of it will have to be moved 
by rail, truck, and inland barge. Right 


now, stockpiles in users’ hands av 3 
extremely high levels. 

Of all sulphur compounds, sulp)} uric 

acid is the most important. Some cal| 
it “the pig iron of chemistry” because jt 
enters at one place or another int: the 
production processes of practically «ery 
chemical plant in the country. 
@ As a Barometer—Others call it a ‘ba. 
rometer of business” because the curve 
of its consumption follows almost ey. 
actly the curve of business activity (cliart, 
page 57). The following percentage dis. 
tribution of 1941 H,SO, consumption, 
showing the spread of its use throug) out 
our economy, explains its accuracy a; 
an indicator: fertilizers, 22.6%; chow. 
icals and defense, 16.3%; iron and stcel. 
13.2%; petroleum refining, 12.7%; coal 
products, 8.4%; other metallurg: 
7.3%; paints and pigments, 6.4%; ravon 
and cellulose film, 5%; industrial ex. 
plosives, 1.7%; other textiles, 1.5%; 
miscellaneous, 4.9%. 

Sulphuric acid, whether for pickling 
steel or producing military “propel- 
lants,”’ is made by several processes from 
sulphur obtained from four sources. Last 
year, for example, the 10,944,000 tons 
of acid produced in this country were 
derived as follows: raw sulphur, 
000 tons; pyrites, 2,044,000 tons; waste 


7,580,- 


POSTWAR ROWBOAT 


Possibly just to tantalize would-be 
buyers, the first plastic rowboat to be 
made entirely of du Pont’s crystal- 
clear Lucite will be on display at the 
New York Sportsmen’s Show which 
opens at Grand Central Palace this 
week. There will be no more Lucite 
or similar plastics for pleasure craft so 
long as fighter planes and other war 


machines demand the nation’s sup- 
ply, but when the war is over light- 
weight transparent boats may become 
commonplace. Other exhibits of in- 
terest at the Sportsmen’s Show in- 
clude fish and game (quail and pheas- 
ant) hatcheries, a replica of Fisher- 
ville, N. H. (and its mayor, in person), 
where a colony of 150 houses are so 
located that their inhabitants fish 
through ice directly under their floors. 
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Sulphuric Acid Output, Millions of Tons 


smelter gases, 1,250,000 tons; hydrogen 
sulphide, 70,000 tons. All sources are 
possible of expansion. 

e Domestic Pyrites—Though there has 
been a virtual shut-off of Spanish pyrites 
(they used to call iron bisulphide ‘fools’ 
old”), domestic and Canadian pyrites 
will take up most of the slack. 

Whether 1942 will break 1941 pro- 
duction and consumption records de- 
pends largely on the completeness of 
the conversion of civilian industry to 
war production. Although there is no 
direct correlation between ingot pro- 
duction and the consumption of acid 
for pickling and other purposes, in- 
creased use by the steel industry is a 
safe enough bet, despite increased use 
of flame de-scaling. 
¢ Other Demands—Demand for aviation 
gasoline made by the alkylation process, 
and lubricants refined by the acid proc- 
ess, will increase the petroleum industry's 
requirements. Rayon and other textiles, 
fertilizers, and a host of other chemicals 
are all scheduled for greater production, 
hence increased usage of acid. 

Big question mark is the amount of 
sulphuric acid to be used for explosives. 
No one knows how many new govern- 
ment powder plants will be built and 
stocked during 1942; no one can fore- 
tell how much acid will be lost during 
processing. We do know that produc- 
ing a ton of smokeless powder during 
World War I took four times as much 
sulphuric acid as is required today, and 
that producing a unit of TNT then re- 
quired 20 times the amount now used. 
In other words, a ton of sulphuric acid 
will stretch four to 20 times as far—in 
explosives. 


New Plastic Tube 


Toothpaste company re- 
ported ready to manufacture 
and use collapsible container of 
West Coast inventor. 


Pepsodent Co. is reported about to 

switch to a plastic tube patented by the 
Bensel-Brice Co. of Los Angeles. Pep- 
sodent reportedly has received priorities 
on the machinery needed to effect the 
packaging changeover with the stipula- 
tion that the tubes are to be made avail- 
ablue to all toothpaste manufacturers. 
e Other Licensees—Bensel-Brice also is 
reported about ready to conclude con- 
tracts with at least two makers of col- 
lapsible metal tubes who would be li- 
censed, like Pepsodent, to produce the 
plastic tubes in quantity. 

Only slight changes in standard pack- 

aging machinery used by the toothpaste 
people will be required to make and fill 
the new tubes, Bensel officials declare. 
Moreover, the inventor claims that the 
tubes can be manufactured by hand, 
if necessary, and still undercut metal 
on price. 
e@ New Tube’s Features—Patentable fea- 
tures of the new tube, according to Ben- 
sel-Brice include the way in which it is 
preformed on a mandrel, and the way 
the neck is formed on the sidewalls— 
under pressure, the small, sealed neck 
comes through an orifice at the top of 
the tube and is cut off. 

Another feature is the way Bensel has 
combined a_ water-impervious _ label, 


A SULPHURIC BUSINESS INDEX 


Trend of Sulphuric Acid Output Closely Parallels Industrial Production 
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Dore: Chemicol & Metallurgical Engineering, Federal Reserve Boord. 


Sulphuric acid has always been con- 
sidered an unusually good indicator of 
general business activity, because of 
its wide use in a number of industries 
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—steel, explosives, fertilizer, textiles, 
coal, petroleum. When activity in 
these fields fluctuates, the shifts are 
reflected in demand for H,SO,. 


sealed on by heat, with the impervious 
tube. Except for the material, the plas 
tic top for this tube is identical in ap 
pearance with those that are now 
being used. 

@ Many Plastics Suitable—Inasmuch as 
toothpaste makers, along with many 
other manufacturers of a wide variety 
of food and drug products, face elimin 
ation of tin in their packaging, a plastic 
container should be a lifesaver. ‘The 
Bensel tubes can be made from many 
materials—polyamide film (nylon), rub 
ber hydrochloride (Pliofilm), viny! 
chloride (Koroseal), and vinyl acetate 
(Vinylite). All of which would be 
lovely—excepting that most of thes: 
plastics are as tight as or even tighter 
than tin. 

Pulling a vacuum of 29.1 inches, 

which is necessary for the packaging of 
a number of food items, the plastic tube 
was originally developed as a packaging 
solution—tin or no tin—for viscous foods 
like mayonnaise, peanut butter, jellies 
and jams, mustard, and catsup as well 
as drug items. 
e@ Catsup Problem Solved—Since thei: 
tube is designed with a wide flat nozzle 
varying in width from 4 in. to 14 in., 
Bensel and his associates believe it is the 
ideal way to dispense peanut butter, for 
instance, because with two squirts from 
a wide nozzle you could get enough to 
cover a piece of bread. To them also it 
was the solution to the pesky problem 
of coaxing catsup from a bottle— instead 
of hammering a bottle you simply squirt 
Bensel has experimental designs in many 
capacities and sizes. 


Ersatz Plan Pays 


Paraftine Companies, Inc., 
is now cashing in on program 
of developing substitute raw 
materials for its products. 


Foresight of Parafine Companies, 
Inc., in setting up an “ersatz program’ 
is beginning to pay dividends. ‘lwo 
years ago, when the firm announced in 
San Francisco that it had made itself 
independent of raw-material shortages 
and prices by developing synthetic sub 
stitutes (BW —Jan.20'40,p35), the long 
range value of such an effort remained 
to be demonstrated. 

Since then, Paraffine has been more 
directly hit by material priorities than 
most corporations. Normally, it is a big 
user of cork, burlap, aluminum, rags. 
and imported oils. A check last week 
with W. H. Lowe, president of the firm. 
revealed that, in general, the substitu 
tion program, conducted with the aid of 
a research department, has made it pos- 
sible to turn out essentially the same 
products as in normal times. 

@ New Formulas—Substitution of any 
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These books give you the confidence of 
thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
Here are 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Au- 
diting Theory and Procedure—with Solu- 
tions to the Problems, carefully worked 
out in accordance with accepted princi- 


problems and questions. 


ples and practice. 


pass C.P.A. Examinations 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS and 
SOLUTIONS to C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By Jacos B. Tayzor, C.P.A. 
and Herman C. Mier, C.P.A. 


Professors of Accounting 
Ohio State Uniwersity 


O* actual problems from recent C.P.A. 
examinations throughout the country have 
heen skilfully selected to show the types and 
character of problems you may expect to meet. 
These problems represent a wide range of recent 
examinations both from states cooperating with 
the A.I.A. and from those which do not. 


Wide Range of Accounting Subjects 


First the authors submit problems requiring 
the computations involving financial and operat- 
ing statements, their preparation, revision, and 
analysis. Then problems in various types of 
organization—individual proprietorship, partner 
ship, corporation—including questions in divi- 
sion of profits, change in interest, liquidation, 
sale, refinancing, and so on, and in mergers 
and consolidations. Special problems concerned 
with cost accounting, valuation of fixed assets, 
and special relationships of fiduciaries, banks, 
brokers, real estate, insurance, and other angles 
are next presented. Problems requiring income 
tax calculations are in each instance placed ac- 
cording to the major accounting principles in- 
volved 


Worked Out, Detailed Solutions 


Then, in the self-same order and arrangement, 
the authors place right before you detailed so- 
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lutions—carefully worked out in accordance with 
sound accounting theory and accepted practice— 
to each of the problems propounded. Every- 
thing essential to a clear understanding of the 
fundamental principles and procedure involved 
in each case has been included. Frankly, every- 
one who is facing the probing fingers of a 
C.P.A. examination will do so with far more 
confidence and greater assurance of success if 
he has fortified himself with the tested aid and 
guidance of this comprehensive unit. ‘ 
@4 recent C.P.A. examinations are repro- 
duced in full to give you a practical oppor- 
tunity to test both your knowledge and your 
speed in completing a typical examination 
within the time limitations prescribed. 


@ Recommended for pre-examination study, 
training juniors, or comprehensive review for 
anyone. 


¢ BIG VOLUMES 


1221 pages, 6 x 9 
per set, $10.00 


EASY PAYMENTS |*™ 


Examine beoks on approval; 
pay $1.00 in 10 days and 
$3.00 monthly for 3 months 
if you keep them. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
Mia 


City and State 


Position . 


Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. a 
Send me Taylor and Miller's C.P.A. Problems and Solutions to C.P.A. 
Problems, 2 vols., for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $1.00, plus few cents postage, and $3.00 monthly for 3 
months, or return books postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance of first installment.) 
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ingredient in the manufacture of |: 
leum, paint, and roofing materials «| 
| for compensating changes in other in 
gredients, but formulas have been pe; 
| fected to cover any contingency. A 
| feature of the plan is that the finis!ed 
product under each formula has beep 
thoroughly tested beforehand so that 
wearing qualities can be readily com. 
pared with current prices and availa. 
bility of ingredients to assure maximum 
value to consumers. 

As far back as 1937, the Parafling 

Companies began to feel material short 
ages when Japan jeopardized China’s 
tung export. Ojiticica from South Amer 
ica (BW—Jun.1°40,p32) and dehydrated 
castor and other oils were already labor, 
tory-proved substitutes. Remaining dif 
ferences were to a large extent compcn- 
sated for by the admixture of synthitic 
resins. 
e@ Newer Shortages—More recently the 
shortage of India hemp and Scottish 
woven burlap fiber for linoleum has 
caused formula changes. At present a 
considerable percentage of inlaid lino 
leum is being made with an asphalt 
saturated back instead of burlap back 
ing. Since rags from Great Britain, 
Egypt, and Japan have their individual 
characteristics, each has been used in 
definite proportions with domestic rags. 
Under the new program, it has been 
found advisable to combine defibered 
wood with the still-available Argentine 
rags in order to attain the desired 
result. 

Not so easily substituted is cork, a con 

stituent of battleship linoleum. With 
the nation’s cork supply now controlled 
by the government, a minimum of this 
material is being used in combination 
with wood flour and fiber. 
@ Unavailable—Only one consumer item 
among the many Paraffine products, 
lumishield roofing, a heat- and light- 
reflecting, aluminum-coated roofing ma 
terial, is conspicuously unavailable. ‘This 
is due not to the lack of a suitable sub- 
stitute so much as to the government's 
warning against roofs that reflect too 
much light. 


Bleach for Paper 


Deprived of much of its 
chlorine, industry turns to long- 
shelved process devised by 
Philadelphia chemist. 


The laboratory findings of John D 
Carter, elderly chemist for the Philade! 
phia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, have 
been dug out of the moth balls after 
15 years in order to ease the chlorine 
shortage, continuing headache of papet 
makers. 

@ Tried Bleach on Pulp—Late in 1926, 
' Carter, hard at work on the effects of 
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soluble silicates in hypochlorite bleach 
for fabrics, discovered that sulphite 
paper pulp came up whiter and stronger 
when he added his company’s product to 
the bleaching compound. He wrote a 
treatise on the subject, and advocated 
ilot plant experiments. 

(he bleachers of cloth continued to 


use silicate of soda in their peroxide 
bleaches, but little else was done. ‘The | 


whole experiment was forgotten until 


the paper makers, having had chlorine | 
quotas cut twice (BW—Novy.29'41,p33), | 
began to look around for new bleaching | 


agents. Somebody remembered Carter's 
treatise and passed it around to officials 
of the Philadelphia Quartz Co. for a 


review. 


e Laboratory Handicap—In laboratory | 
tests the surface of the pulp exposed | 
to air, in relation to the mass being | 


bleached, is so high that chlorine losses 
are great. Yet Philadelphia Quartz, cer 
tain that such losses would be much 
smaller in pulp digesters of plant size, 
appealed to the paper mills to try their 
own experiments. 


Several large mills now are mixing the 
| 


silicate with their regular bleaching 
compounds in sulphite pulp. Not only 
are they getting results, but moreover 
they report savings in chlorine running 
from 15% to 40%. 

e Other Experiments—As carly labora- 
tory tests did not indicate much success 
in bleaching sulphate pulp with the sili- 
cate-chlorine mixture, the quartz firm 


has urged plant experiments in that | 


field, and another batch of favorable re 
ports are returning. Unresponsive, how 


ever, is pulp for newsprint, which is 
processed in acid. Silicate of soda, an | 
alkaline substance, thus far is useless in | 


that process. 
The first pilot-plant experiments were 


tried with six-hydrate metasilicates, but | 


since then a new “‘five-type”” has been | 


developed, which is most universally 
used. Some of the paper bleachers con- 
tend that the silicate reduces the inter- 
facial tension between the pulp and 
bleach liquor, opens the fiber, and al- 
lows the reactions to proceed more 
easily. 


@ What It Takes—The amount of chlo- 


rine saved varies, depending on white- 
ness (or “brightness”) standards. The 


quartz men ask that mills start in by | 


using one part silicate to 100 parts pulp, 
or 50 Ib. to 5,000 Ib. of pulp on the 
air-dry basis. The final amount needed, 
however, depends to some extent on the 
consistency of the pulp. In most in- | 
stances the silicate, after having been 
mixed with hot water, can be added di- 
rectly to the conveyor during the filling 
of the bleacher. 

Philadelphia Quartz refuses to tell 
what mills are using its silicates, declar- 
ing that both the silicate and paper 
trades are razor-edged in competition, 


insists on giving its customers a break | 
before others jump in. 
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select AMPCO METAL 


for parts needing extreme wear resistance 


When long life is an important factor in the selection of parts — 
when you must have a metal that can “take it’’— your designing 
engineers can specify Ampco Metal with assurance that it will give 
maximum service life under the toughest conditions. 


Ampco Metal is a special alloy series of the aluminum bronze 
class, available in six alloy variations. Of course, it has high 
physical properties and unusual tensile strength, but it also has 
controlled hardness and superior resistance to wear, corrosion and 
fatigue. It gives many times the service life of ordinary bronzes 
and is just the metal for that troublesome part that is weak or failing 


Headquarters for Bronzes 


The Ampco foundries are producers of a wide range of copper base 
alloys. When you need a reliable source of supply for that govern- 
ment contract — when you need better industrial bronzes for ma- 
chine parts, submit your problems to Ampco engineers. We make 
bronzes to government specifications — are regularly supplying 
alloys to aircraft, machine tool, 
ordnance and navy contractors 


Note the diversity of success- 
ful applications of Ampco Meta! 
as indicated by the literature 
listed on the panel at the left. 
You are invited to write for this 
literature, Ser.t free on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


Department BW-2 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AMPCO LITERATURE 
Available 


ve 22 


— Industrial Bronzes 


AMPCO METAL, catalog 
Ampcoloy 
Catalogue ' 
Ampco-Trode Coated Aluminum 
Bronze Welding Rod 
Ampco Metal in Machine Tools 
Ampco Metal in Bushings and 
Bearings 
© Metal in Dies 
yn Metal in Acid-Resistant 
Service 
Ampco Metal in Aircraft 
Ampco Metal Centrifugal 
Castings 
Ampco Metal in Heavy 
Machinery 
Ampco Metal in Gears 
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WHY SHIPMENTS IN 
GENERAL ALL-BOUNDS 
match stepped-up 


PRODUCTION 
T AVAILABILITY 


13 strategically lo- 
cated plants and 
offices blanketing 
industrial America! 
There is one near you 
— specially trained 
General Box men 
are ready and will- 
ing to help you solve 
your packing and 
shipping problems. 


Here is maximum use 
of ‘storage room space. 


are ‘‘one-piece 
shooks.’’ They store 
flat and take a fraction 
of the space necessary 
for made-up con- 
tainers. 


3 EASY, FAST ASSEMBLY 


Even an inexperi- 
enced man can 
assemble a General 
All-Bound Box easily 
and quickly. It 
comes two-thirds 
assembled. No nails 
are used. Sides and 
ends are easily and 
securely joined. 
Sealed by Rock Fasteners, the General All- 
Bound hasthe strength of steel on all six faces. 


4 EASY TO PACK and HANDLE 


All types of prod- 
ucts are packed 
rapidly, handled 
quickly and easily 
in General All- 
Bound Boxes. Light- 
weight, remarkably 
strong, All-Bound 
Boxes save as much 
as 50% tare weight 
—provide adequate protection. 


Mail coupon for the descriptive booklet. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera! Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Co., Inc.: Dallas, Houston 


(20 Send a free copy of the booklet illustrating 
engineered shipping 


() Have a General Box engineer call. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Bench Hopper Bins 


In 1937, The Gordon L. Hall Co., 
Old Lyme, Conn., brought out a line of 
compact bench bins for holding screws, 
bolts, nuts, parts, etc., for hand-assem- 


| bly. They are designed both as indi- 


vidual and group units to be arranged 
on any workbench in accordance with 
motion study principles. Parts are vis- 


ible and within easy reach; sloping bin 
| dust, germs, light, and foreign odors 


bottoms provide gravity feed. 
Utilizing the same principles, the 
company is now bringing out two new 


General All-Bounds ~ 


Binrack Bench Hopper’ Bins with ca 
pacities of 350 and 700 cu.in., which re 


quire less frequent filling, can be 
grouped on the bench with previous 
units. Also available is a new series of 
interchangeable, sectional bins and sup- 
porting racks for parts storage. 


Warping Prevention 


Before the wood blocks for your half- 
tones, engravings, and electrotypes have 
a chance to warp, you might try coating 
them on all six surfaces with Smico- 


| Chrome Wood Coating, a quick-drying 
_ new liquid formulated by Sleight Metal- 
| lic Ink Co., 


75 West St., New York. 
Moisture inside the block will be en- 
trapped; block will remain level. 


Thermal Speed Changer 


All of the development work on its 
new “Thermodrive,” has been com- 
pleted by Webster Electric Co., Racine, 
Wis., but manufacture awaits defense 
applications and the priorities necessary 
for raw materials. It is a thermal speed 
changer, consisting essentially of a va- 
riable diameter V-belt pulley equipped 
with a thermostatic, gas-filled bellows. 
Heat expands the bellows; cold contracts 
it, changing the pulley’s diameter— 
hence the speed ratio—in proportion to 


temperature. 


Suggested applications: controlling 
speed of blowers on kilns, ovens, and 
heat-treating furnaces; slowing  ma- 
chinery when an overloaded condition 


_ causes overheating; air-conditioning con- 


PATAPAR 


defends your 
food 


To help keep America healthy and 
strong, Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
serves a vital need. 

As a wrapper for fine foods, it pro. 
vides a mighty shield against moisture. 


Protecting 
your MEATS | 


Sausage, like many meats, has a high con- 
tent of fat and moisture. So the wrappe: 
that protects it must be both insoluble and 
grease-resisting. Patapar is both! 


Protecting 
your FISH 


Thanks to Patapar, fillets can be packaged 
without the wrapper falling to pieces. For 
Patapar withstands the moisture and re- 
sists the natural oils of the fish. 


Protecting 
your BUTTER 


Patapar guards flavor and freshness of 
butter. Doesn’t impart that “papery” odor 
or taste. 


These are typical examples of how 
Patapar is helping defend your foods. 
Patapar’s wide usefulness is the result 
of five unique features. It is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, odorless, 
tasteless, boil-proof. 
Today food and defense 
needs are taking our 
capacity output. Never- 
theless now is a good 
time with an eye to the 
future to consider what 
Patapar can do for you. 


Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
ne Parchment Paper Company 
Wat Cnt Plant 940 Broo St, 8 San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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tr |; any location where the automatic 
nging of speeds by thermal control 
, zht be indicated. 


‘inkadex 


With the Linkadex, the new filing 
system developed by Norwood Products 
So., 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, any- 


one can change over a vertical card in- 
dex to a “‘visible record.” A die-cut pa- 
per “link strip” is attached to each card. 
Several links are then connected to one 
another with interlocking tongues; the 
chain of cards thus formed is mounted 
on an 81% x 11-in. “anchor sheet”’ which 
is then inserted in a folder, ringbinder, 
or letter file, and there you are. 


Automatic Chucking Machine 


The new 6-in. Nylen Vertical Auto- 
matic Chucking Machine, just an- 
nounced by Nylen Products Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich., was so designed “that 
unskilled labor can turn out precision 
work in quantity.” It will turn and face, 
or bore and face, or contour and dome 
in one simultaneous operation. The op- 


erator simply loads the machine tool and | 


moves a single lever. From that point 


on, an electrically operated and con- | 
trolled hydraulic feed takes charge, mak- | 
ing automatic the complete cycle of | 


work, including starting and stopping 
of the spindle. 
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\NKS 


STOP 


THEIR 
ACKS 


--- if friction had its way! 


Inside these ponderous 
machines of modern war, 
metal moves against metal. 
Shafts turn against tons of 
strain. And friction might 
take a terrific toll—if it 
were not for the anti-fric- 
tion bearing. Much of 
American war effort rolls 


on roller bearings! In 
Tanks. Guns. Ships. Planes. 
In machines of war; in 
machines that make these 
machines—Hyatt Roller 
Bearings fight against fric- 
tion. More. They fight for 
Victory. They fight for 
America. 


— 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Differential Upset 


NWLB ruling in Alcoa 
case, undermining pay disparity 
between North and South, may 
have far-reaching effects. 


The National War Labor Board last 

week tackled one of the most contro- 
versial issues in the country’s wage 
policy. In the second actual decision 
which it has been called upon to make 
to date, the labor board came up with 
recommendations which tend to over- 
turn some established employment prac- 
tices. And some management repre- 
sentatives believe the effect will prove 
to be a further unsettling of labor 
relations. 
@ Pay Differentials—The issue in ques- 
tion—the existence of pay differentials 
between North and South—reached the 
board in a dispute between C.I.O.’s 
Aluminum Workers Union and the 
Aluminum Co, of America. The union 
had demanded that sectional wage dif- 
ferentials between company plants be 
abolished. 

A subsidiary issue was a union de- 
mand that a premium wage of 10¢ an 
hour be paid for all work done on the 
two night shifts at Alcoa’s New Kensing- 
ton (Pa.) plant. 


The dispute went to the old National 
Defense Mediation Board last August. 
Still unsettled when NDMB gave way 
to NWLB, the case was considered one 


DEFENSE PLEA 


An eloquent appeal to a thief’s patti- 
otic instincts, if any, is being tried by 
a group of workers in the Carrier 
Corp. plant, Syracuse, N. Y. “Stolen 
Tires Impede Defense,” reads _ the 
sign which: will not be so legible when 
spring thaws come. 
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of the toughest in the new board’s in- 
heritance. Signs of union restiveness 
= NWLB to reach a decision on 
the issue. 

© For Gradual Elimination—By a vote 
of 7-4, the public and labor members 
of the board lining up against the em- 
ployer members, NWLB decided that 
the differential that prevails between 
northern and southern wages should be 
gradually eliminated and that workers 
in Aluminum Company of America’s 
southern plants should have a pay in- 
crease of 7¢ an hour. This effects a con- 
sidering narrowing in the differential, 
which by NWLB estimates had aver- 
aged 214¢ an hour, and pushes up the 
minimum hourly wage in the company’s 
Alcoa (Tenn.) and Badin (N. C.) plants 
to 62¢. 

In addition to its manifest opposi- 

tion to the existence of a regional wage 
differential, two factors admittedly in- 
fluenced the stand of the board’s major- 
ity. ‘They were listed as (1) the ability 
of the employer to pay wages above the 
level prevailing in the communities 
where he operates, (2) the “reasonable- 
ness” of labor demands for wages high 
enough to maintain civilian morale, 
keep up a good standard of living, and 
pay taxes. 
e Company’s Arguments—Alcoa’s argu- 
ments, that the differential was justified 
by prevailing practices, by the relative 
earnings of northern and _ southern 
plants, by the difference in the cost of 
living in the two parts of the country, 
and by virtue of the fact that the Alcoa 
differential was actually narrower than 
the national average, were not consid- 
ered compelling. 

Accepting “under protest’’ the board’s 

decision, Alcoa has to immediately fig- 
ure on a thumping increase in its annual 
wage bill. But what it and other com- 
panies with North-South operations are 
more troubled about is the realization 
that unions, taking the board’s anti- 
differential stand as government policy, 
will be encouraged to hack away at re- 
gional wage gaps. 
@ Prevailing Disparities—The steel in- 
dustry, for example, pays a base rate 
minimum of 724¢ an hour in the North 
and 55¢ an hour in the Seuth. Cotton 
textiles’ hourly average is 58.1¢ in the 
North as against 48.1¢ in the South. 
These disparities have been taken for 
granted and are written into union 
agreements. Now, however, industry is 
preparing to hear a labor clamor for 
equalization as a result of the Alcoa 
decision. 

C.1.0.’s Textile Workers Union has 
scheduled a conference of its officials in 
Charlotte, N.C., for Feb. 22 at which 
the differentials matter will come up 


NAVY’S NEW SHIPYARD 


Concrete evidence of the Navy’s de- 
termination to speed up the building 
of combat vessels is visible today in 
Port Newark, N. ]., where pile drivers 
have been moved in for the prelimi 
nary work in converting the dilapi 
dated old Submarine Boat Company's 
yard into a new modern steel ship 
yard. If the reconstructed eens is is 
in operation by November, 1942, : 
scheduled, it will be an seinen 
never before realized by the Navy 
building a plant and laying the first 
keel in the same year. 


for attention, and action. Similarly it 
will be no surprise if, in the forthcom 
ing C.1.O. negotiations with Big Stec! 
(page 70), the union demands that 
wage rates at Tennessee Coal & Iron b« 
brought up to Pittsburgh district levels 
All other unions doing a national bus: 
ness can be counted on to duplicati 
these moves. 

@ Night Work Premiums—NWLB’s de- 
cisions on the second point in the Alcoa 
dispute, premiums for night work, is 
also expected to have repercussions. ‘The 
board ruled that the company should 
pay an extra 3¢ an hour to employees 
on the 3 to 11 p.m. shift, and an extra 
5¢ an hour to workers assigned jobs on 
the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. turn. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department *« 


Winninc Tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of tood, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 

An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 


Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. Ail you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 


consideration. You will receive—1, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up it will reduce the current demand 
Ss consumer pave while they are scarce, thus retarding 
nflation. 


It reduces the nercen of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buyi wer for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keer our factories running after the 
war. 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 


MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 


U.S. Defense BONDS « STAMPS 


_This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by Business Week. 


Form No. DSS-BP-2 
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Bitter-End Fight 
U.A.W.’s drive to enroll 
aircraft workers of Thompson 
Products and dissolve independ- 
ents is going before NWLB. 


A labor controversy that in depth of 
feeling on both sides ‘rivals the bitterest 
rows of the automobile industry in the 
days of the sitdown strikes will be aired 
next week in hearings before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in Washington. 

This time the organizing drive is 
aimed at aircraft workers. ‘The case in- 
volves complaints of the C.1.0.’s United 
Automobile Workers Union against 
Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleveland 
and Thompson’s new affiliate, Thomp- 
son Aircraft Products Co. 

@ What the Drive Means—The auto 
workers’ union is determined to organ- 
ize the aircraft industry, which is step- 
ping into the No. 1 manufacturing posi- 
tion that has been vacated for the dura- 
tion of the war by automobile builders. 
A top objective of U.A.W.’s 1942 drive 
is the rapidly expanding Thompson out- 
fit. If the Thompson drive is successful, 
it is expected to have an effect like the 
capitulation of General Motors in 1937. 

F’. C. Crawford, president of Thomp- 

son Products and of ‘Thompson Aircraft 


Products, contends the C.I.O. 
has no bargaining rights whatever in his 
companies. 

“We are under a sole bargaining con- 
tract with the Automotive and Aircraft 
Workers Alliance representing a large 


union 


majority of our employees,” Crawford 
said in a recent letter to Ed Hall, C.1.0.- 
U.A.W. organizer in charge of the mem- 
bership drive at Thompson plants in 
Cleveland. “Pending review of this con- 
tract by the courts, we consider it as 
valid and in full force and effect. We 
will of course comply fully with any 
order the courts may make.” 

e Two Independents Involved—Craw- 
ford referred to the Thompson Products 
plant in downtown Cleveland. A sepa- 
rate independent union, Aircraft Work- 
ers Alliance, has a contract with Thomp- 
son Aircraft Products Co. (T.A.P.C.O.) 
in its new $15,000,000 plant in sub- 
urban Euclid. The C.1.0. union charges 
company domination of both these 
independents, represented by M. A. 
Roemisch, who also serves as attorney 
for the National League of American 
Labor, a new organization of independ- 
ent unions. 

Late last year, the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered Thompson to 
disregard its contract with the Automo- 
tive and Aircraft Workers Alliance, 
which the board said was under com- 
pany influence. To enforce this deci- 
sion, the NLRB went to court. The 


"W Take a mem 
Staff, pleas®: 


organization, 


TED 


Name 
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orandum to the : 
Miss Jones..-- 


The Connecticut General Protected Pay Envelope Plan 
is a modern coordination of group insurance benefits 
that can be accurately fitted to the requirements of any 
large or small. 
turn the coupon for details of its successful operation. 


OPE [__] “The Protected Pay Envelope" [ ] NOTES & QUOTES (a monthly digest) 


Firm Name and Address . 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Ask your secretary to re- 


Title 


COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut 


U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in ( ». 
cinnati so far has not fixed a hea: g 
date. rR 
® Certified to NWLB—When | |; 
Lunt, conciliator for the Labor De, 
ment, reported that the labor trouble. at 
Thompson in normal times would | 
led to a strike, Secretary Perkins cc :; 
fied the case to the National War La) :or 
Board. 

The C.1.O. union demands setup of 
grievance machinery pending an NL}\! 
election, dissolution of independ: 
union contracts, and abolition of {\, 
company’s group bonus” system. ‘| 
union also charges a number of firii 
for union activity. 

The company denies the need of ary 
grievance machinery, holds that the 
dependent union contracts are valid 
until the courts hold otherwise, and 
contends the group bonus system is an 
“extra” above — wages. It de- 
nies antiunion firings. 
eGroup Bonus Debate—Ray Living 
stone, personnel director of the Thomp 
son companies, says the group bonus mn 
effect is a guaranteed hourly rate. “If a 
man’s wage is $1 an hour,” he explains, 

“and his group produces 108% of its 
quota, he receives $1.08. If his group 
produces only 75% of its quota, or any 
percentage up to 100%, his rate is 
still $1.” 

Hall, in behalf of the union, says the 

group bonus denies a man the incentive 
to make a real effort to produce. He 
contends that the only sound bonus 
would be based on individual produc 
tion, not on production in groups that 
embrace workers in three shifts. 
@ Dismissals Are Cited—Among_ tlic 
firings which Hall cites in support of 
the C.I.O. charges of antilabor activity 
is the recent dismissal of William (Red) 
Miller, chairman of the C.I.O. negotiat- 
ing committee at Thompson Aircraft 
Products. Livingstone said Miller was 
fired because he refused to break in a 
new man on a grinding machine. 

“Sure he refused,” said Hall. “Under 
the group bonus a new man cuts down 
the whole group’s earnings. The boys 
got tired of too many new men. But 

‘look at the company’s record. They fired 
Red Miller because he wouldn’t break 
in a new man. He just happened to be 
the union chairman. On Feb. 5 they 
fired George Jusko, a drill-press oper- 
ator, because he helped a new man 
without permission, Jusko was one of 
four fellows who helped the new man 
out. They only fired one. It just hap 
pened that Jusko had joined the union 
three days earlier.” 

@ Machine-Tool Dispute—In the C.1.O. 
brief prepared for NWLB, the union 
cites the case of Erwin Baur to substan- 
tiate its charge that Thompson com- 
panies have not been using machinc 
tools to the fullest extent possible. Baur, 
alleged to have been fired two days after 
he joined the union, signed a sworn 
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statenent that out of eight or ten 
shapers “only one or two were in use.” 
Liv ngstone promptly branded the 
union charges, “lies.” Between the 
ynion publication, Thompson Products 
Organizer, and the company’s paper, 
Fnendly Forum, such strong language 
PY gies back and forth in heavy chunks. 

Not only the Thompson house organ 
but shop posters, in red, white and 
blue, answer union charges in detail. 
Replying to C.1.O. charges that Thomp- 
son is behind on deliveries, the company 
print da copy of a congratulatory tele- 
cram from Lt, Gen. H. H. Amold, chief 
of the Army air forces, on Thompson’s 
“production pace.” ‘The reprint was 
24x 30 inches. 
e Probably a High—High point in the 
abusive give-and-take was _ probably 
scored by the union in its brief for 
NWLB, which charges that Crawford 
kept a framed picture of President 
Roosevelt in his office upside down, and 
a picture of Mrs. Roosevelt “smoking a 
ipe. 

ae the company tells the story of its 


relations with the C.I.O. union, it of- | 


fered to hold an election, and the C.I.O. 
backed down. (The company insisted 


on separate elections for T.P. and | 
T.A.P.C.O., to which the union agreed, | 


furthermore insisted upon placing the 
independent union’s name on the bal- 
lot, to which the C.I.O. would not 
agree.) 

According to C.I.O.’s version, the 
union didn’t back down on its election 
demand, but Hall does admit that the 
union “doesn’t quite have a majority” 
of the 8,500 workers at both Thomp- 
son's Cleveland plants. The company 
has other plants in Toledo, Los An- 
geles, and St. Catherines, Ont. 
¢ Present Prospect—The fight promises 
to be expensive, although not, in its 
present stage, violent. The C.I.O. Auto 
Workers have an estimated $400,000 
from an assessment of $1 per member 


for organization work, but Hall said this | 
was not being concentrated in the | 
Thompson drive. The company’s prof- | 
its for the first nine months of last year | 


were reported at $1,264,782. 


Deliverymen Balk 


Roused by stores’ pleas 
for rubber conservation, union 
in Pittsburgh is demanding that 
year's work be guaranteed. 


Although it has not yet been made a 
national issue, the A.F.L. Teamsters’ 
Union is disturbed over the security of 
members’ jobs when __ irreplaceable 
trucks, tires, and inner tubes are worn 
out. Pittsburgh is experiencing a fore- 
taste of what may become a national 
problem when teamster wage contracts 
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We’re turning it out... 
the tie-up’s in the office! 


OUR FOREMAN’S REMARK set me thinking. There had been slip-ups lately in the 
office. I thought they were due to the pressure of rush work. But the new men 
we have taken on said it was because their instructions weren’t clear. I decided 
to call an office meeting and see what we could do to straighten things out. 


OUR OFFICE MANAGER had the answer. “‘We’ve been depending too much on 
word-of-mouth instructions. From now on, let’s put everything in writing. This 
Hammermill booklet shows how to prevent slip-ups by a system of printed forms 
that assign every job, keep it moving, follow it through, get it done right . . . and 
on time. I recommend that we call in our printer right away and have him turn 
these ideas into the necessary printed forms.” 


BUSINESS 
FORM 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 2-7 
Please send ‘‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “‘How to Design a Business Form. 
If you use an office duplicator, check type: [] stencil; [] gelatin; [| spirit. 


es cas t Position 


ee | 


seen ema ee @ (Please attach to your company letterhead) «a om mm mm mm me 
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IN ACTUAL, REDUCED, OR ENLARGED SIZE 


@ Helping speed and increase vital produc- 
tion... Rectigraph is the fast, efficient, accu- 
rate method of copying by photography. 
Exact error-proof copies of anything written, 
printed, drawn, or photographed require no 
proofreading...help control, co-ordinate, 
and step-up production... eliminate bottle- 
necks... cut costs...insure against loss of 
valuable documents...save precious time 
for hundreds of concerns, large and small. 


® Discuss your copying problems with trained 
experts. Write Dept. 629 for specific facts. 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Thinking 


will win the war 
...and the peace 


RANTIC piling up of production man-hours 

and tons of materiel of war—without think- 
ing . without imagination—can result in 
tremendous waste, at a time when every ad- 
vantage of the United Nations must be made to 
count—and count fast. 


Imagination is the factor that will multiply our 
productive potential to VICTORY POWER... 
and, when the war is over, insure smooth re-con- 
version of industry to peace production, and make 
the new jobs needed for the millions of men re- 
leased from military service. 


Management needs men of imagination, quickly— 
to find substitutes for critical materials, develop 
amoother management techniques, plan faster 
methods of manufacture ... convert peace- to 
war-production. Such men are hard to find. . . 
men who, by their success, have proved their abil- 
ity to handle tough jobs or who, by the set of their 
sails, are daily demonstrating ability for greater 
accomplishment, But you will find them among the 
118,000 subscribers to Business Week, keeping 
abreast of conditions that are shaping their future. 
You can reach them—or employers in search of 
such men—economically, through an advertisement 
in the non-display ‘“‘clues’’ section of Business 
Week. The rate: 50 cents per word; minimum $5. 
Forms for the March 7 issue close March 3. 
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| expire and renewals reach the bargain- 
ing table. 

@ Strike for Work Guarantee—Tecam- 
sters’ Local 249 broke off contract-re- 
newal negotiations with Stores Delivery 
Service, Inc., and struck its 120 drivers 
and helpers Jan. 26 for lack of a guar- 
antee of 52 weeks’ work a year. 

The demand for steady employment 
was prompted by the department stores’ 
appeals to patrons to assist in the rubber- 
conservation program that has been in- 
stituted by the War Production Board 
| by carrying small purchases home so 
that delivery service could be limited to 
| heavy packages and thereby curtailed. 
As in other cities (BW—Feb.14’42,p62), 
a number of stores with their own truck 
fleets have instituted staggered deliv- 
eries in place of daily service without 
| having been thus far obliged to reduce 
| personnel. 
| Stores Delivery Service, which is the 

delivery outlet for three large depart- 


establishments, found itself in the un- 
| happy position of precedent-setter for 
the entire general trucking industry in 
Pittsburgh through the coincidence of 
the tire-rationing program and contract 
negotiations. Since the teamsters’ local, 
with 5,000 members, embraces all gen- 
eral trucking in its jurisdiction, much 
more of the industry than the depart- 
ment stores possesses a stake in the 
dispute. 

@ Motive Is Challenged—The union 
contends that the “carry-your-package”’ 
campaign is a device not to conserve 
rubber but to capitalize on the emer- 
gency by an appeal to the patriotism of 


| 
+ ment stores and a number of smaller 
| 
| 
| 


| department-store patrons who abuse the 


free delivery service. In support of this, 
the union claims that Stores Delivery 
Service failed to reduce service, al- 
though the volume of packages fell off 
appreciably in response to the appeal to 
patrons. 

Patrons of other stores have found, 
tucked in their delivered packages, 
anonymous appeals to their patriotism 
to ignore the “carry-your-package” in- 
junction and thus preserve the economic 
security of the American working man. 
Efforts of the United States Labor Con-’ 
ciliation Service, made both in Pitts- 
burgh and in Washington, to harmonize 
the dispute have been productive of 
little ho 
© Post Office Attitude—The Pittsburgh 
Post Office spiked the attempt of one 
store which operates a post office sub- 
station to deliver packages by parcel 
post. Postmaster Stephen A. Bodkin 
said the packages would be accepted at 
the post office or any other substation 
but that the Post Office Department 
would not permit its services to cir- 
cumvent a strike. This is the policy 
which the post office followed in the 
case of the Montgomery Ward strike 
at Portland, Ore., last year (BW—May 


10°41,p59). 


Aliens, but Useful 


Expulsion of enemy nat on. 
als from defense areas creates 
some acute problems for Cali. 
fornia business and agriculture. 


Dealing with some 186,000 alien. in 
Pacific Coast defense areas is for ng 
business to cope with a serious prob em 
of dislocation. Washington’s orders 
were that Japanese, German, and Ita ‘ian 
natives would have to clear out of stra- 
tegic zones by Feb. 24. 

Many Coast groups have insisted t)iat 
this action does not go far enough, 
have accused Attorney General Biddle 
of adopting “velvet glove” tactics. Busi- 
ness men, however, realizing what cco- 
nomic shocks can be caused by such a 
shift of populz ation, are cooperating M th 
the government in an effort to avert any 
regrettable consequences. 
e@ Farmers Meet—The California St:te 
Chamber of Commerce, for instance. 
held a statewide meeting last week in 
San Francisco to discover to what cx 
tent agriculture would be affected } 
removal of Japanese to inland points. 
Those present were informed that a sur 
vey by the Santa Barbara County Farm 
Bureau showed 11,755 acres of rich 
lands were being operated by Japanese. 
All but 150 of these acres were held by 
aliens. 

For California as a whole, Japancse 
operated 194,000 acres of vegetables 
out of a total of 552,000 acres. Last 
year, Japanese farmers in the Golden 
State had an income from sales of fruits 
and vegetables of about $32,000,000. 
They supplied more than half the fresh 
vegetables passing through the Los 
Angeles market. 

And farm leaders claim that the Japa 

nese—in searching for the richest lands 
—somehow found them close to air 
fields, bridges, harbors, high lines, water 
works, electric light plants, and _trans- 
portation bottlenecks. 
@ State Survey—In California, where thc 
Japanese problem is most acute, the 
government apparently was depending 
on state authorities to work out in de- 
tail what was to be done with the aliens. 
Last week, Gov. Culbert L. Olson set 
the state’s department of agriculture to 
work on a “survey and census,” primat- 
ily to discover farm lands where Japa- 
nese can be settled. It is to be com- 
pleted Feb. 26, the date when Go, 
Olson plans to meet with the governors 
of Oregon and Washington to develop 
a uniform plan for the three Coast 
states. 

Meanwhile, state authorities were try- 
ing to figure out a way to supply re- 
placements for Japanese in factorie:. 
food processing plants, and as foremen 
and laborers in the field. All in all, 
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jooked as if the alien movement to new 
; would assume the proportions of 
her Okie migration. 
ackground—T'o understand fully the 
osiveness of the Japanese situation, 
it's necessary to go back to the period 
of the first World War. California was 
alarmed by the growing control of farm 
lands by Japanese. ‘This resulted in 
enactment of the state Alien Land Law, 
which sought to prevent Japanese from 
owning or leasing land, or profiting from 
its use. This mortally aftronted Japan 
and gave President Wilson diplomatic 
jitters. The law halted ownership of 
land by alien Japanese, but shyster law- 
yers and avhite landowners (including 
some of the large land-owning compan- 
ies) have worked with Japanese associa- 
tions to contrive widespread usage not 
easily distinguishable from leasing. 
e Labor Is Needed—So now, as in the 
first World War, California needs the 
labor of the Japanese, but is alarmed by 


i their land control. The Japanese labor- 


ers “stoop to conquer,” meaning that 
they perform many of the stoop jobs 
of the field which white men are too 
high-slung to do efficiently. 


Another business group placed out on | 
a limb by the alien trek to the hinter- | 
land is the fish industry. ‘The hundreds | 
of old Italian-born fishermen who have | 


long lent color to San Francisco’s Fish- 


erman’s Wharf, for instance, will have | 
But hardest hit will be the | 
fish canners around Seattle, Monterey, | 
and San Diego, who depend largely on | 


to leave. 


Italian fishermen for their catch. 

It will be several weeks before the full 
effects of the alien migration on the 
nation’s food supply become apparent. 
Meanwhile, the attitude of the average 
citizen toward the problem is to get the 


Japanese out of defense areas as quickly | 


as possible and regardless of cost. 
UNION LIBEL RULING 


course to labor unions, the New York 
State Court of Appeals last week ruled 
that union officials could sue for libel on 
behalf of their organizations. Hereto- 
fore, the general attitude of the courts 
has been that such claims for damages 
had to be initiated by individual mem- 
bers of a union and only in their own 
behalf. 

In formulating the decision, the court 
recalled that libel laws generally protect 
partnerships and business associations, 
as well as non-profit or benevolent or- 
ganizations, and should be extended to 
protect unincorporated associations— 
which most labor unions are. 

The case on which the ruling was 
based involved Local 3 of the A.F.L. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


which sued a writer, the McClure Syn- | 
dicate, and Westchester Newspapers, | 
lnc., for printed statements concerning | 


union fees and dues. 
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Before the foam dies down 


The water wasstill churning from this 


| sidewise launching, when Wickwire 


Rope got back on the job... helping to 
lay another keel for the Liberty Fleet. 


In the nation’s shipyards, Wickwire 
Rope is an old favorite, now doubly 
demanded. Much of the wire rope used 


in rigging the Liberty Fleet, too, is 
| Wickwire Rope. And Wissco Wire 
Opening another avenue of legal re- | y ! I 
| precision springs on cruisers, and into 


goes into rivets on battleships, into 


propulsion units on destroyers... to 
give a few examples. 


In fact, every possible facility of the 
Company is fighting for Victory—from 
blast furnaces, to open hearths, to our 
seven mills. 


But as we work day and night doing 
our utmost to help win this war, new 
techniques and improvements have 
been developed. These will later on 
help peacetime industry do a better 
job for America. 


Until then, the first consideration at 
the seven Wissco plants is... Victory! 
Write for information on any Wissco 
product to Dept. B-2, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, 500 5th Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


WICKWIRE ROPE, pre-formed or regular, 
serves in dozens of U.S. industries. Other 
important Wissco Products are: wire, 
springs, wire forms, welded fabric, metal 
conveyor belts, card and napper clothing, 
chain link fence, perforated metals. 


The steel industry needs scrap. You can help 
Victory by salvaging and selling old metal. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 


Seven Plants Located in MASSACHUSETTS, NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, ILLINOIS 
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LABOR CALL 


When A.F.L. Boilermakers Union, 
Local 72, in Portland, Ore., staged a 
rally last week to recruit men for ship- 
yard work, some 15,000 showed up at 


Multomah Stadium and were given 
registration blanks. Portland shipyards 
employ 25,000 men but will soon need 
more. Business men were amazed to 
discover the large pool of shipyard 
labor already housed in Portland. 


Wage-Hour Angle 


C.1.O. warns members on 
lawyers who may be too close 
to management in negotiation 
of overtime settlements. 


Ohio unionists have been warned to 
be on their guard against attorneys who 
are interested in obtaining law business 
through instigating action under the 
Wage-Hour Act for the recovery of un- 
paid overtime wages. The Ohio C.1.O 
Council has apparently got wind of some 
cases in which workers have received less 
than the law entitles them to as the 
result of what it suggests is “collusion 
between some lawyers and some em- 
ployers.” 

@ Union Cites Rights—The warning is 
contained in a communication from the 
state C.1.O. secretary, T. F. Silvey, ad- 
dressed to all Ohio C.I.O. units and 
ofhcials. ‘The Silvey letter points out 
that, under the law, workers are entitled 
to recover double the amount of unpaid 
overtime wages and overtime, plus an 
allowance for attorney’s fees, in cases 
where they have not received time-and- 
a-half wage payments for hours worked 
above 40 a week. Silvey condemns what 
he describes as employer collaboration 
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with lawyers in restitution 
claims out of court. 

Meanwhile the notion that time-and- 
a-half wage payments for hours over 40 
would not be mandatory, as the result 
of the action of several states in lifting 
restrictions on hours of work in war 
production industries, was effectively 
torpedoed as the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration ruled otherwise. 
© Messengers Compensated—In another 
recent ruling it ordered Western Union 
to compensate its more than 10,000 
messenger boys for use of their bicycles 
in the company’s service. The boys are 
to receive 4¢ an hour for the use of their 
bikes in daylight hours and 1¢ an hour, 
for night service. The differential ac- 
counts for the necessity of providing 
headlights and batteries at night. The 
additional compensation will aggregate 
more than $100,000 a year. 

The Wage-Hour Division is now pre- 
paring for a conference of newspapers 
and labor representatives which is sched- 
uled to meet in Washington on Mar. 2. 
The conference is called to discuss job 
classifications in the industry with a 
view to determining which are exempt 
from coverage by the law. 

The division conducted a five-month 
survey of the industry in order to get 
data for establishing a standard job- 
classification directory which will deter- 
mine the jobs in the industry which 


settling 


are to be exempted from wage and 
regulations. ‘Thus far management 
labor have agreed-to recognize 290 
rate job classifications. No contro 
exists respecting the exempt or 1) 
exempt status of 176 classifications. | he 
conference is called to get agreemen: on 
the 114 in dispute. 


War Byproduct 


Conversion of business 
machines industry to small arms 
brings organizational drive— 
and threat of jurisdictional fight. 


Rapid progress toward conversion of 
business-machine manufacturers to s1.\]| 
arms and ammunition production (page 
14) is being attended by a unionizin 
drive conducted by C.1.O.’s Unit 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Work 
ers. Competing for members in some 
firms with A.F.L.’s International A 
ciation of Machinists, this industry may 
present the first problem of rival juris 
dictional claims to President Roosevelt's 
six-man A.F.L.-C.I.O. committee (B\V 
—Jan.31’42,p8). The National War | .a- 
bor Board’s docketing of the Reming- 
ton-Rand dispute betokens the sericus- 
ness of the industry’s labor problems. 
© Conciliation Failsk—-NWHLB’s accept- 
ance of the controversy came after a 
C.1.Q. strike at four Remington-Rand 
plants was voted. ‘The strike vote sig 
nalized the breakdown of negotiations 
which were undertaken after the union 
won a Labor Board poll last May. ‘Il 
United States Conciliation Service has 
been unable to bring the union and 
company together. 

The union demands on the company 

call for a 10¢-an-hour general wage in 
crease from present minimums of 45¢ 
an hour for women and 50¢ an hour for 
men, a union shop, a dues check-off, 
and provision for arbitration. NWLB 
is expected to center its attention on the 
wage problem. 
e@ Agreement With Royal—As the Rein- 
ington-Rand case started on its way to 
adjudication, the C.I.O. announced thi 
signing of a contract with the Royal 
Typewriter Co. in Hartford, Conn. Coy 
ering 5,500 workers, the agreement pro- 
vides a blanket 5¢-an-hour wage boost 
which will prevail until July when fur- 
ther adjustments will be considered. 

National Cash Register in Dayton, 
Ohio, is another U.E.R.M.W. concen- 
tration point. Confident of majority 
status, the union is now preparing a p< 
tition for an election which will shortly 
be submitted to the National Labor R: 
lations Board. After the Dayton poll is 
out of the way, the union has promised 
to turn its attention to Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher and International Bus'- 
ness Machines. 


d 
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U.A.W.’s AIRCRAFT DRIVE 


C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
Union is pressing ahead with its drive 
to unionize the aircraft industry. Be- 
cause West Coast preoccupation with 
war developments and civilian defense 
measures has made unionism a less vital 
issue there than it was before Pearl Har- 
bor, U.A.W. is centering its efforts, for 
the present, in the East. 

Last week the union added two im- 

ortant aircraft producing companies to 

its list of “captured” firms. ‘They are 
the big Vought Sikorsky plane factory 
in Stratford, Conn., where U.A.W. car- 
ried a Labor Board poll over the A.F.L., 
and the Bellanca Aircraft Co. of New 
Castle, Del., where the C.I.O. union 
signed a union-shop, check-off contract 
increasing base pay to 70¢ for women 
and 75¢ an hour for men. 

U.A.W. is now concentrating on the 
five Wright Aeronautical Corp. plants 
in the Passaic Valley. In these units, the 
company deals with the Independent 
Wright Aeronautical Employes Assn., a 
nonafhliated organization. Recently the 
C.1.O. charged, in a petition to the 
Labor Board, that the independent was 
company-dominated and illegally sup- 
ported. The C.1.O.’s request for an 
election is still pending but its chance 
of carrying such a poll, if ordered, ap- 
peared markedly improved last week 
when three top officers and ten execu- 
tive-council members of the independ- 
ent announced that they had decided to 
“go C.1.O.” 


LABOR AND NEW CAPITAL 


Up until recently, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission did not require 
that an enterprise seeking to sell securi- 
ties say anything about its labor rela- 
tions. SEC’s interest in that subject 
was limited to its general rule that any 
prospectus aimed at investors be truth- 
ful and accurate. Thus, when the Cen- 
tral Specialty Co., a Michigan manu- 
facturer of power-driven woodworking 
tools, announced gratuitously in regis- 
tering with the commission for sale of 
its stock, that its labor relations were 
“very satisfactory,” that statement came 
under routine SEC scrutiny as to ac- 
curacy. 

What SEC found induced it to issue 
a “stop-order” against.the sale of Cen- 
tral Specialty’s stock on the ground that 
labor dispute had been in existence for 
five months when the company pictured 
its labor relations as harmonious. SEC 
found that voluntarily offering informa- 
tion which the law does not specifically 
require does not relieve the registering 
company from the obligation of abstain- 
ing from materially misleading state- 
ments. 

Later, when the company’s manage- 
iment offered to correct the registration 
tatement, the stop-order was with- 
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drawn. But in the meantime, SEC 
amended its requirements so that it now 
is mandatory that every registrant state 
on SEC Form $22 the factor of continu- 
ity of operations with particular refer- 
ence to “arrangements of distribution, 
management, and labor.” 


K.O. TO WELDERS’ UNION 


This week’s welder flareup in Tacoma 
shipyards was regarded by most ob- 


servers as the final fadeout in the at- , 
tempt of the independent welders’ un- | 
ion to halt work in coast shipyards. | 
Their objective was to force recognition | 


of their status as a group independent | 


SOLVE YOUR RAW MATERIAL PROBLEMS! 


PLYWOOD 


“The Material of 1000 Uses"* 


AETNA 
“The Perfect Source 
Immediate Warehouse Shipments 
and Prompt Mill Shipments"’ 
AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER 
1729 Elston Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


THIS BAKER TRUCK 
broke records in 1923! 


| Stl going sheng MH 1942N 


Nha 


Nineteen years ago Baker 
solved a vital handling prob- 
lem for the Steel Industry, 
when it introduced the ram 
truck. The second ram truck 
ever built was purchased by a 
large steel producer at Warren, 
Ohio. In going through some 
old files, we came across the 
letter at the right, showing 
how this truck was received. 
Immediate savings of 35 man 
hours per car loading were 
gained. 


Since 1923 the identity of this 

mill has been lost in a merger. 

The Steel Industry has ex- 

panded to gigantic propor- 

tions. Ram trucks have been accepted as 
standard equipment for handling coils. Yet 
this pioneer Baker Ram Truck, having han- 
died millions of tons of steel, is still on the 
job—still turning in its full quota of work, 
day in and day out. 


= 


TL Ti. 


, j February 14, 1922 


ker-Rg 


“-4ck Divg 
My Ohio 876 Company 


Long life in an industrial truck depends on ad- 
vance design as well as on sturdy construction. 
Baker Trucks are designed to delay obsoles- 
cence, and are made to take plenty of abuse 
without showing their age. Let us demonstrate 
how they can serve you in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25TH STREET e 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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of the A.F.L. Metal Trades (BW—Feb. 
7'42,p16). 

The walkout which got under way in 
Puget Sound yards early this month 
dwindled as striking men returned to 
work. Only in the Tacoma yards of the 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. did 
the walkout attempt persist to any ex- 
tent last week. ‘There some 1,000 A.F.L. 
workers overwhelmed a picket line of 
about 400 independent welders last Sat- 
urday and met 63 them a mile or so 
away from the yards. That event, to- 
gether with strong public opinion 
against the attempted tieup, seemed to 
have delivered a “ ockout blow to the 
welders’ latest effort to enforce their 
demands for separate status. 


S.W.O.C. VS. BIG STEEL 


C.1.0.’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee announced this week that 
it would seek Labor Board elections at 
all subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp. The purpose of the elec- 
tions is to establish the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agency (BW—Dec. 
13’41,p68). Existing contracts with the 
company recognize the union for its 
members only. $.W.O.C. hopes that 
the company will “consent” to the elec- 
tions and thus eliminate protracted for- 
mal hearings. 

‘The certain knowledge that $.W.0.C. 
is preparing to reopen wage negotiations 
with Big Steel received official confirma- 
tion at the same time. $§.W.O.C. chair- 
man Philip Murray said that his organ- 
ization would seek the same objectives 
in U.S. mills that it has already de- 
manded of Little Steel (BW—Feb.14'42, 
p.14): a $1 a day pay boost and a union 
shop. The Little Steel negotiations are 
now before the War Labor Board and 
hearings on them will begin next week. 

Since 1936, S.W.O.C. has _partici- 
pated in 333 NLRB elections, has won 
exclusive right to represent 263,000 
steel workers. 


LETTER TO MORGENTHAU 


The Secretary of the Treasury gets a 
bang out of traveling around incognito, 
dropping in at union meetings. One of 
Mr. Morgenthau’s favorite spots is De- 
troit, where he recently looked in on 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers Union, 
then praised it for its patriotic spirit. 

This week Secretary Morgenthau had 
a communication from the secretary of 
the union whose members he admired. 
Most of these unionists are due to pay 
income tax this year for the first time in 
their lives. ‘The letter, pointing to “the 
wholesale layoff imposed on our U.A.W. 
members by the cessation of auto pro- 
duction,” asked that the treasury chief 
waive the Mar. 15 deadline, defer auto 
workers until “after they again secure 
employment.” More than auto work- 
ers will be interested in his reply. 
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Joyriders Wary 


Treasury's new issue over- 
subscribed only three times, in- 
dicates Morgenthau may have 
chased out a few speculators. 


If the government really wants to dis- 

courage joyriders from speculating for 
quick profits on new Treasury bond is- 
sues, that goal isn’t so far away any 
more, 
e@ More Than Many Wanted—The $1,- 
500,000,000 of 24% ‘Treasury bonds of 
1952-55 offered last week were only 
about three times oversubscribed, and 
allotments given to subscribers were 
‘the largest of any issue for many years, 
much larger than had been expected. 
The scramble of subscribers to unload 
their unwanted excess depressed prices 
so that even a half-point premium to 
the joyrider seemed unstable. 

The last previous issue, in December, 
was heavily in demand on subscription 
date. But before delivery, the Japanese 
air force had bombed Pearl Harbor and 
the U.S. had formally entered the war. 
Consequently, along with all Treasury 
securities, those new bonds dipped in 
price until only vigorous support by 


the Treasury’s investment funds «1d 
the Federal Reserve Banks kept the rw 
issue from dipping below par, wher: it 
sold for many weeks. After that dis p- 
pointment, joyriders are a bit m ‘re 
cautious. 

e Treasury’s Restrictions—Treasury © 5. 
cials reported that free-riders in gen¢ «| 
had stayed clear of the current iss. 
(joyriding in new government issues cv n- 
sists of the subscribing at par to tlie 
new bonds and taking a profit by selli 
soon afterward in the open marict 
[BW —Jul.20’40,p49]). 

As has been done with recent issucs, 
however, the Treasury encouraged boii 
fide investment purchases by small in- 
vestors. This was accomplished by 
granting preferred allotments in full to 
subscribers of up to $5,000 worth of 
the bonds who agreed to accept delivery 
in registered bonds 90 days after thie 
issue date. Other subscribers had to 
take whatever allotments were specificd 
after consideration of the total subscrip- 
tions. In the past year, allotments have 
ranged from a mere 8% of subscriptions 
to the high set by this issue. 

@ Some Drawbacks—The new 24s were 
considered by some banks to be of too 
distant maturity date for their purposes, 
and considered by many insurance men 
too short in maturity and with too 
low a coupon to be wholly favorable 
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Dota: Institute of Life Insurance. BUSINESS WEEK 


Loans encumbering life insurance pol- 
icies always create the danger that the 
insured will drop his protection. Con- 
sequently the life companies regard 
with great satisfaction the steady de- 
cline in dollar volume of loans since 
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the peak in 1932. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that insur- 
ance assets have risen sharply since 
1932 so that volume of policy loans in 
relation to assets has been cut a bit 
over 50% in the last nine years. 
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to insurance companies, although sub- 
scriptions by the insurance companies 
were estimated to be about one-fifth of 
the total subscriptions. 

(he Second War Powers Bill now in 
Congress (passed by the Senate) would 
authorize the Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase government obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury. ‘This measure | 
presumably would backstop new issues, 
for if bad news should coincide with a | 
new Treasury offering, the Federal Re- 
serve banks could step in and buy up a 
sizable portion of the issue. 

Many observers see intimations of in- 
flationary possibilities or other unsound | 
policies in this grant of power, if mis- | 
used. By the current method, investors, | 
by avoiding the market, keep the ‘T'reas- 
ury alert to sound fiscal practices. ‘The 
inflationary menace would arise through 
the Treasury siphoning funds from the | 
Reserve banks which in turn would be 
turned by the Treasury into commercial- 
bank deposits. That the new issue should 
be oversubscribed as much as three 
times indicates that the market believes 
the fiscal powers will not be abused. 
Investors recognize that, during a war, 
the United States must be able to raise 
needed funds readily under all circum- 
stances. General Wall Street opinion is 
that, like the inflationary privilege im- 
plicit in Federal Reserve purchases of 
bonds in the open market, the new 
power, if granted, would be employed 
only as a market stabilizer during money 
squeezes or if cash is needed in a hurry. 


SHORT ON TAX CASH? 


Banks, the country over, are working 
on plans to help the distraught tax- 
payer (and to develop some fairly lucra- 
tive business at the same time). Here’s | 
the plan worked out by the Security- | 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

The taxpayer makes out his return, 
finds he must pay $150 where last year | 
he paid $25. He may go to any of the | 
bank’s branches, borrow the money on | 
his signature, pay $1.50 per $100 plus | 
a $2 service fee. The bank notarizes the 
return, sends it in with the first instal- 
ment, and mails the other three instal- | 
ments on the proper dates (or the cus- | 
tomer may take checks to mail in on 
the quarterly dates). The money is paid 
back in ten monthly instalments. 


MORE HELP ON TAXES 


The LaSalle Extension University 
has prepared a nontechnical tax manual | 
for business executives, accountants, and 
students, to be used in preparation of 
1941 income tax returns—both individ- 
ual and corporate. It has an ample in- | 
dex, contains examples of how to figure 
taxes and tax savings, costs $2.50, and | 
may be obtained from the La Salle Pub- | 
lications Department, 4101 South | 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 


to do thus and so have met with mental 


sit- 


downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 


sit-down that ever stopped an assembly 


“That is one reason why this book,” h 


line.” 


e goes 


on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 


get other men to do their work right. It 


should 


visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 


and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 


Done 
in Business 


By EVERETT B. WILSON 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council, 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel 
Kroge Grocery and Baking Company 


New Second Edition, $2.50 


A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends. squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 


whether he can get his ideas actually and p 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. 


Have you seen the 


Revised, Up-to-Date 
Third Edition 
Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


616 pages, 6 x 9 
New low price, $2.95 


AN you depend on your secre- 

tary to handle any assignment 
judiciously, quickly, correctly’? Can 
you depend on her English?—her 
smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new that 
spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable 
in assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 
promoting good relations, in provid- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
satisfaction to you. 


roperly used.” This book deals with methods 


It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc 


tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual! 
on leadership. It tells how to secure effec 
tive and intelligent cooperation. 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions ? 

—What can be done to get instructions car- 
ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes? 

—How can you really check performance? 

—How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
tively? 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates? 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 

—What is the technique of developing en- 
thusiasm P 

—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy? 

Examine this book for 10 days 


books, plus few cents 
remittance, ) 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. ¥. C. 
Send me the bocks checked below. for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
Postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay 


C) Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
CL) Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


In 10 days I will pay for the 
On orders aceompanied by 


BW-2-21-42 
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Turning the "Searchlight" on Opportunities 
“clues"’ appears in 1st and 3rd iseucea of o — only. 
‘opy for scheduled tseue required & advance. 
RATERS: 6&0 cents per word or $2.50 per ‘ine (or frae- 


tion) per imeertion, payable in advance. M charge 
$5.00. .. — 10% om orders — insertion in four 

Publication number addresses 
count as a" words; replica ee) without additional 
charge. Address bor number replies ¢/o Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


, PEOPLE 


positions wanted 


* VIGOROUS EXECUTIVE. age 36 
Graduate of Princeton and arvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Background includes ten years ex- 
perience in important research and execu- 
tive position with New York financial firm 
of high ae Willing to assume un- 
limited responsibility with progressive in- 
dustrial or commercial concern. Box 286. 
* EXECUTIVE available broad experience 
Oil, Machinery, Transportation, Industries 
and Government Bureau. Graduate Engi- 
neer, 46 years old. Box 5. 

* WATER TRANSPORTATION’ Execu- 
tive, Experience: Great Lakes, Ocean and 
Intercoastal Canal. Successfully owned 
Lake Freighter. Now employed. Box 282. 


employment service 


* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected 
by refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

¢ EXECUTIVES AND TECHNICAL MEN, 
Contact employers through our confidential 
and effective methods. Established 27 
years. The National Business Bourse, 20 
W. Jackson, Chicago. 


SERVICES % , 
pecral 
illustrations 


* PHOTOGRAPHS AND PERFORMANCE 
DATA from the field for advertising pur- 
poses, catalogs, special displays, posters, 
exhibits, ete. Operates through 2700 
photographers in the U. S., Canada, and 
Central and South America. Posed photo- 
graphs, illustrations in any medium, re- 
touching, designs, lettering and other fin- 
ished art work can be ordered at the same 
time as field photographic work. Drafting, 
technical illustrations, patent drawings, 
charts, graphs, publication and book illus- 
trations, color separations, photographic 
and photostatic copy and _ enlargement 
work. Field Photo and Illustration Service, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., w. 
42 St., New York, N. > 


management course 
* COMPLETE COURSE in business man- 
agement helps executives know business 
functionally outside their own department. 
Invaluable for answers to questions of 
analysis, planning, methods, control ; tm 
only $15. Write for details. Box a 


methods instruction 

* INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS — 
Time and motion study courses available. 
Prepare your key employees through train- 
ing programs in your plant or through 
home study. For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROPERTY 
industrial 


¢ COLUMBUS, OHTO, factory bldg., 94,000 
sq. feet, reinforced concrete construction, 
sprinkler system, freight elevators, steel 
sash. Berwick Corp., 2260 E. Main St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NEXT 


ISSUE for “clues” ads March 7. 
Copy required March 3. 
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THE MARKE 


Price averages of industrial stocks 
this week sank to the lowest level since 
just after Hitler triumphantly entered 
Austria in March, 1938. Except for the 
dip after the United States entered the 
war last December, the previous low 
was in mid-1940 when Italian troops 
crossed the French border. 
© Railroads Resist Best—Current prices 
are just a shade above the post-Austrian 
bottom and a little below the pre-Paris 
low. Railroad shares, although they re- 
mained well above any of these pre- 
vious resistance points in the market, 
also have given ground recently. 

Reasons for pessimistic sentiment 
are easy to find. First, of course, are 
the reverses suffered by Allied forces 
in the Far East, the surrender of 
Singapore, successful passage of Ger- 
man warships through the Straits of 
Dover, and even the expensive Nor- 
mandie disaster here at home. 

War markets necessarily are charac- 
terized by violent price swings as alter- 
nating reverses and victories are re- 
corded. Even U. S. government securities 
are vulnerable, for this week several of 
the Treasury note issues fell below par. 
© Dividend Prospect Poorer—Away from 
the fighting fronts, the immediate earn- 
ings and dividend prospects of domestic 
corporations are not conducive to rising 
trends in securities prices. Many corpo- 
rations, it is true, are handling larger 
volumes of business than ever before in 
their history. But the higher gross rev- 
enues evanesce before larger taxes, 
wages, and other costs of doing business. 
Consequently, net incomes are doing 
well when they hold about even with a 
year ago, and many point downward. 

Reflecting the uncertain outlook, di- 
rectors of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


TS 


Co. have voted to pay only $1.25 a sha 
in dividends this quarter as compar 
with $1.75 a year ago. The company 
expected to earn about $1.10 a sha 
from its chemical operations in the fir 
quarter of 1942 and will receive abou 
45¢ a share additional from its inves 
ment in General Motors. 

Another to reduce its dividend thi 
week was Chrysler Corp. Instead of th 
$1.50 a share paid in each of the 194 
quarters, the company’s board decide: 
on a distribution of $1 for the first quai 
ter of this year. Probably the director 
were less influenced in this action by th« 
earnings prospect than by the desire t 
maintain the company’s cash position. 
® Volume to Set Record—The compan, 
earned $9.22 a share in 1941 and $8.69 
in 1940. This vear, as it changes over 
from automobiles to the implements of 
war, K. T. Keller, president, predicts 
that dollar volume will be more than 
double sales in any other year. However, 
the cost of the changeover and the large 
amount of working capital needed dic- 
tates conservatism on dividends now. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial .. 84.7 86.0 89.3 93.6 


Railroad .. 27.3 27.7 28.5 27.6 

Utility .... 33.5 34.0 35.4 50.1 
Bonds 

Industrial ..106.4 +107.0 107.3 101.3 


Railroad .. 87.2 + 86.7 87.4 86.0 
Utility ....103.6 +104.7 103.9 103.1 
U. S. Govt..108.6 109.3 110.2 108.3 


+ Revised. 

Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Business Week’s Monthly Index of 
Business Activity rose to 166.7 in Jan- 
uary. This compares with revised fig- 
ures of 164.1 for December and 162.1 
for November. The index for Janu- 


ary, 1941, was 144.8. The Annalist 
Monthly Business Index (adjusted for 
long-term growth) was 128.6 in De- 
cember, compared with 126.8 in 
November, 117.7 in December, 1940. 


COMMODITIES 


Guarding Tin 

New WPB order cuts 
deeper into use of metal in cans, 
while steps are taken to boost 
capacity of Texas smelter. 


The War Production Board has is- 
sued the expected order slashing use of 
tin cans (BW—Feb.14'42,p64) and, at 
the same time, is speeding enlargement 
of the tin smelter now under construc- 
tion at Texas City, ‘Texas. 
¢ High Priority—The smelter, which is 
due to go into production at the rate of 
18,000 tons a year some time in April, 
is to be expanded to 52,000 tons under 
WPB plans. ‘To facilitate this enlarge- 
ment, the project has been granted an 
A-l-a preference rating for securing 
scarce materials. 

The mill, built to run on Bolivian tin 

ore, thus is to be stepped up to a rate 
substantially beyond the South Ameri- 
can country’s ability to turn out the ore. 
Bolivia is rated at around 30,000 tons 
(tin content) a year in contrast to the 
smelter’s ultimate capacity of 54,000. 
However, the United States has been 
stockpiling tin ore and will be able, for 
a time at Teast, to operate at a rate con- 
siderably in excess of actual imports. 
@ What U.S. Uses—Even a 54,000-ton 
mill, however, would be inadequate to 
keep up with tin consumption at the 
1941 rate when the United States used 
99,000 tons (70,000 is more nearly av- 
erage). The need for a further curtail- 
ment in use of tin is obvious. 

WPB believes its new order (M-81) 
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will result in about a 40% saving of the 
metal. The edict painstakingly specifies 
the amount of tinplate that may be used 
in making cans for various products. 
e One, Two, Three and Out—Foods 
and vegetables of the utmost importance 
are set forth in the order’s Table 1, and 
they get all the cans they need. Second- 
ary products, listed in ‘lable 2, are gen- 
erally foods and vegetables not quite so 
vital, some of which may be dried, and 
these are limited to the same amount of 
tinplate they required in 1940. Table 3 
lists “special products” such as impor- 
tant medical, chemical, dental, and in- 
dustrial products needing cans, and 
these also are to be allowed 100% of 
their 1940 requirements. 

Cans for purposes not enumerated on 


any of these three lists are written off as | 
They will be available at | 


nonessential. ; 
50% through the remainder of Febru- 
ary and then will be knocked out alto- 


WHERE THE TIN GOES 


Consumption of tin in the 
United States last year broke all 
records, topping 1939 and 1940 
by a very wide margin. The Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics 
breakdown by types of uses for the 
three years follows: 

1939 1940 
38,964 
11,430 


1941 
48,700 
18,420 

9,870 


Tinplate 
Solder 

Bronze 

Babbitt 

Tubes, foil... 


Other uses.... 9,000 


... 69,041 


11,800 
Total 74,114 99,380 


AtlasCorporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
12, 1942, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 20, 1942. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 10, 1942. 


DEVOE Notice of Dividends 
PAINTS A quarterly dividend of 14% 


($1.25) per share on the out 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable March 2, 1942, to 
the respective stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 21, 1942 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


S/ 


Pchetian — 


A word with new mean- 


ing in these days of 
defense. One most im- 
portant precaution is 
adequate life insurance. 


May we serve you? 


Sumrance © Company of Ameren 


Heme Often, NEWARK, Ni. 
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AETNA PLYWOOD & VENEER 69 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC. 43 
Agenty—REINCKE-ELLIS-YOUNGGREEN & 
FINN, INC. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Co. ..3rd Cover 


Agency —Newe_L-Emuetr Co. 
AMPCO METAL, INC...... 59 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO 22 


Agency —-Ivy & ELLiIneton, Inc 


ATLAS CORP. , 73 


Agency—-ALBERT FRANK-GUBNTHER Law, INC 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION OF 
THE BAKER RAULANG CO P 69 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co 


THE BULLARD CO 30 
Agency-—Snow, Bates & Orme, Inc 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO 19 
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CLARAGE FAN CO........... 10 
Agency--W. J. WILLIAMS Apvse AGENCY 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 64 


Agency—-Evwarp W. RosorHam & Co 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC 56 


Agency-——Weston -BARNETT, INC. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC . 73 


Ageney——-ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INC 
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Agency--K NOx REEVES ADVERTISING, INC. 
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HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP.... 61 
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| gether. Included in the “nonessential 
are cans for such items as beer, dc 
| food, dried beans (including pork a1 
beans), baking powder, cereals and flou 

| petroleum products, spices, and tobacc: 
With respect to all types of cans, tl 

| restrictions do not apply to orders ca 


| rying a priority rating of A-2 or high: 

(presumably cans for goods ordered fi 

the armed forces or vital defense uses 

Moreover, the canners are granted 

rating of A-l-a for emergency repair 
and A-3 for other repairs. 


‘Making It Final 


Latest WPB order on sugar 

tells all refineries just how much 

raw cane they can handle dur- 
ing coming year. 


Full control over the entire 1942 
cane raw-sugar supply was assumed this 
week by the War Production Board 
Specific allotments of the exact maxi 
mum amounts of sugar which could b« 
; of the 18 largest 
domestic sugar refineries was announced 
| No other person may purchase, import, 
| oF accept delivery of raw sugar this year 

Total amount allocated was 2,500,000 
short tons, almost 40% less than the 
total meltings by refiners last year. 
@ Provision in Law-—Since 1934, the 
United States market for sugar has been 
_ controlled by the quota system which, 
thus far, has been operated mostly to 
divide our estimated annual require 
ments among favored sugar-producing 
areas. Although the quota law provides 
that allocation of purchases could be 
required, the step had not been neces 
sary before the recent tight situation. 
To the New York Coffee and Sugar 
| Exchange the order was merely a tech- 
nicality, as futures trading in domestic 
| sugar (except for liquidation of out- 
| standing contracts) has been banned 
_ since last August. Futures trading in the 
| world contract was halted late in 1941 


when the U. S. bought the entire Cuban 
sugar crop. 
e Altering Operations—To some com 
| panies, however, the order means a 
| change in present methods of doing 
business. Pepsi-Cola, for instance, will 
_ be put on a sugar-acquisition basis more 
closely approximating that of its prin 
ciple competitor, Coca Cola. P-C, fo: 
instance, customarily buys raw  sugai 
| and does its own — in company 
owned and operated refineries. Coca 
Cola, on the other hand, buys and uses 
already-refined sugar. 

Conspicuously missing from the list 
of refineries which have won sugar allo 
cations from the WPB, Pepsi-Cola has 
an adequate inventory of the staple on 
hand and believes that further supplies 
will be forthcoming when needed. 
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THE TRADING POST 


— 


Michigan Finances 


Commenting on a report in Business 
Week (BW —Dec.6’41,p48) that some 
of the states with tax systems geared to 
mect depression requirements now are 
raising more money than they know 
how to use, Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner of Michigan writes as follows: 


Michigan depends on the 3% sales tax for 
69°, of all State general fund revenues—a 
higher percentage than any other State. 
The current boom was not anticipated and 
this year, at my insistence, the State legisla- 
ture for the first time earmarked $6,000,000 
to apply against retirement of a long-stand- 
ing State operating deficit which totaled 
$27,000,000 when I took office Jan. 1, 1941. 

I also vetoed some $3,000,000 in capital 
outlay this year and asked and obtained a 
law ending the former practice of State ad- 
ministrative officials in over-spending de- 
partmental budgets at their discretion when 
surplus revenues accumulated. 

Thanks to these measures and to unex- 

ted sales, use, and liquor tax revenues the 
$27,000,000 deficit was entirely wiped out 
in one year. Our total bonded indebtedness 
has dropped to $31,950,000. But we have 
all but $2,000,000 of that already in the 
sinking fund. The bonds are not callable and 
the final ones fall due in 1944. This debt 
will be wiped out within a few months how- 
ever by earmarked gasoline taxes. 

* * * 

Due to the large disemployment problem 
facing Michigan automobile workers until 
transition to war production is completed, 
our welfare burden faces a big increase. But 
our unemployment compensation fund is 
more than adequate to meet the present 
commitments. 

So far our financial picture presents no 
embarrassment. Rather the attitude in Mich- 
igan is one of thankfulness that we are able 
to meet the burdens of the coming months 
without borrowing. 

Michigan is hardest hit of all States in 
the war transition period. Until we cross 
this hurdle and learn what effect the war 
dislocation will have on our sales tax and 
our tourist industry—second only to auto 
manufacture as a regular source of State 
income—we shall resist any pressure to cut 
taxes and I know public opinion will sup- 
port this judicious stand. 

\t the same time I have made it clear that 
I shall oppose any loosening of the purse 
strings. Our new Civil Service Commission, 
appointed when I took office, is now rated 
by the Bureau of Personnel Administration, 
a private national research group in Wash- 
ington, which deals with both public and 
private personnel agencies, as third best 
among all States. It is making the first prog- 
tess Michigan has known in a decade in 
cutting out deadwood personnel and is 
transferring employees from less essential 
work to a few departments which are ex- 
panding of war necessity. 

(he temptation is tremendous to expand 
State payrolls today—with some justifica- 
tion. But we are fighting this tendency with 
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considerable success. Our old-age assistance 
and aid-to-dependent-children standards are 
rising in individual cases to meet increased 
living costs, but so far we have stayed 
within our budget allotments. 

A $100.00 monthly minimum pay scale 
was adopted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion after budgets were set this year. And, 
as a result, we face a $2,500,000 deficit in 
payroll appropriations for the biennium. I 
am afraid supplemental appropriations will 
be needed for social security and payrolls. 
But these questions have been handled on a 
businesslike basis that makes me confident 
that any increases will be quickly endorsed 
by our law-makers and citizens. We are in a 
good position to make adjustments when 
they become necessary. 

However, indications are that we will con 
tinue to have a surplus, in spite of all these 
demands from State government sources. 
My attitude toward the surplus is that we 
should set aside a State post-war reserve fund 
to match the public works reserve we are 
setting up for every community in Michi- 


gan through the cooperation of the State | 
Planning Commission and the Federal Pub- | 
lic Works Reserve. A reservoir of State post- | 
war projects is meaningless without funds to | 


match it. The reserve funds could very well | 


be invested in Federal bonds thus solving 
several problems at one time and helping to 
combat inflationary tendencies. State and 
Federal legal obstacles will have to be 
cleared. 

When all these problems are solved it will 
be time to consider cutting taxes or expand- 
ing general State aid to local units. 


Repeater 


If it is true that satisfied customers 


are the best advertising, George Eber- | 


hard, president of George H. Eberhard 
Co., San Francisco sales agency for a 
long list of manufacturers, should rate 
the California State Retail Hardware 


Association high amongst his intangible | 


assets. 


For when he spoke to the association | 


at its annual convention this month, 


Mr. Eberhard rounded out his 32nd | 


consecutive appearance to discuss the 
topic “Problems of the Coming Year.” 
Ever since 1910 he has risen to the 
chairman’s “We have with us today 


’ to tell the retail hardware men 


what was ahead of them. 


Thirty-two years is a long time to be | 


gazing into the crystal ball. 
things have happened during that 


Lots of 


riod. But I'd be willing to bet that this | 


year Mr. 
assignment as he ever had. Here’s hop- 
ing, however, that he was able to turn in 
a characteristic performance, so. that | 
next year he’ll get his 33rd degree. 

And by the way, I wonder if any 
other convention speaker can match this 
record for “repeat performances” og 
an association of business men. 


Eberhard faced as tough an 
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PLANNED LIGHTING 


The amount and excellence of 
armament production rises with 
the availability of man power, 
critical materials and electrical 
power. You will increase war 
production in your own plant 
when you: 


(omsewe MAN POWER: 


Create the seeing conditions that 
thean less man hours per given 
task, less accidents and errors, less 
Strain on eyes and nerves. 


(ansctve MATERIALS: 


Specify lighting units which use 
a minimum of critical metals in 
their construction. 


Install lighting equipment that 
provides maximum light on the 
critical working areas with mini- 
mum current consumption. 


Industrial lighting specifications 
are as varied as working condi- 
tions from plant to plant. Our 
engineering department knows 
that the only right solution to 
our lighting problem must be 
weed on your plant layout and 
your production requirements. 
Our engineering assistance, avail- 
able entirely without cost or 
obligation, is predicated on this 


certainty. 
Aa UGH 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
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THE TREND 


RATIONING—THE LESSER EVIL 


In the last war, rationing was looked upon as a sign of 
weakness. It indicated to the home population and to 
the enemy that domestic supplies were running low, that 
production’ was not keeping pace with consumption. 
Therefore, rationing was adopted as an extreme resort, 
when it became painfully evident that prices were get- 
ting out of hand, that even some of the common things 
of daily living could be bought only by the fairly rich. 
Necessity became the mother of abstention. 


© But in this war, necessity has been turned into a 
virtue. From the very start the Japanese and the Germans 
husbanded their resources by limiting civilian con- 
sumption. They recognized that in total warfare, supplies 
can never come up to demand, that the sooner restric- 
tions are put into effect the better. Such forehandedness 
not only spaced out short stocks but also had a morale- 
building effect. Rich and poor alike shared in abstention; 
and people felt that they were taking part—by doing 
without—in the common national effort. 

Yet, despite its psychological value, rationing is still 
very much a last resort. Governments adopt it only as a 
lesser evil than price inflation. For, essentially, rationing 
treats an effect—rising prices—rather than the cause of 
the rising prices. In allocating available supplies, ration- 
ing neither increases the output of goods nor decreases 
consumer purchasing power. Even with rationing, the 
government must reckon with this fundamental war- 
time fact: that the country’s money supply exceeds its 
goods supply. And because, historically, this excess pur- 
chasing power burns holes in consumers’ pockets, it can 
very properly be called “hot money.” Question: what 
to do with it? 


© Consider a hypothetical case of what happens—and 
it’s not too remote from American actuality. Suppose 
production of consumer goods runs to $60,000,000,000; 
and suppose spendable income (after taxes) runs to 
$70,000,000,000. Then there’s $10,000,000,000 of “hot 
money.” (That's the so-called “inflation gap.”) And now 
suppose you ration or allocate certain necessities valued, 
say, at $10,000,000,000. That means that you would have 
left $50,000,000,000 of unrationed goods and $60,000,- 
000,000 of “free” purchasing power. And note what has 
happened. Instead of $7 of purchasing power for every 
$6 of goods, the ratio has changed to 6 to 5. Whereas 
the money supply originally exceeded the goods supply 
by only 16.6%, now the excess has risen to 20%. That’s 
what happens once you start rationing. You cut down 
the supply of goods people can buy freely and the un- 
diminished volume of excess purchasing power crowds 
over into unrationed areas of the economy with com- 
pressed inflationary force. 

And now that we've begun to curtail output of civilian 
goods in the United States, what are people going to do 
with money they might use to purchase automobiles, 


76 


tires, refrigerators, etc.? Are they going to replace «ld 
furniture, buy new pots and pans, visit beauty parlors 
more often, load up on jewelry? For the “hot money’ is 
bound to spill over somewhere, though it is impossi)le 
to predict just where. In Germany, when the list of 
rationed items grew and grew, persons who had never 
been literati, suddenly lusted for libraries, and rushed 
the book stores. 


¢ Thus, rationing is akin to price-fixing. One fixed price 
leads to another. Set the price of butter, and then you 
must price-fix margarine; after margarine, you have to 
hold down the price of competitive vegetable oils or 
lard, and so it goes. (After all the butter is gone at an 
established price, people buy margarine, etc.) Similarly, 
if you ration men’s suits, then buying may spill over to 
shirts; and from shirts to shoes, and from shoes to socks. 
Then, if you rationed clothing from head to toe, you 
might find spillover purchasing—and always with an 
increased arithmetical impact—going into household 
goods, or drugs, or what not. Thus, rationing tends to 
swell itself. And if the Office of Price Administration 
attempted to follow spillover purchasing power from one 
item to the next, it would be only a question of time 
before every item in the economy was tationed—from 
pins to pianos. 

Nor is it desirable to carry rationing that far. For, 
people will continue to have “hot money” to spend. And 
it is just as well to have a supply of goods available to let 
this “hot money” steam off. If there is a safety valve for 
“hot money,” the job of policing the rationed goods—of 
seeing that all the people can buy what they’re allotted 
at the fixed price—is made that much easier. Then you 
take some of the possible “black market” pressure off 
rationed goods. 


© But one thing is certain: No matter how you do it, 
rationing is a headache. It requires elaborate machinery 
to administer; it requires inspection and policing. But 
above all, it requires a basic philosophy. And at the out- 
set, the Office of Price Administration should map out a 
program. What does it intend to ration—foods and cloth- 
ing that are absolutely necessary, or more? What type of 
retail goods will it subject to price control—such semi- 
necessities as blankets and bed linens? And will fur- 
niture, jewelry, and cosmetics be permitted to respond 
to the free play of supply and demand as a safety valve? 
Or will OPA try to fix all prices of all items, but only 
ration some? 

These are problems which should be determined in 
advance. In the final analysis, rationing would mark a 
complete overturn in our system of distribution—from 
one governed by the price mechanism to one directed 
from Washington (BW —Feb.7'42,p88). And it ought 
not to be left to crisis improvisation. 
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